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EXCESSIVE  HELPS  IN  EDUCATION. 
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INASMUCH  as  the  cliild  is  self-active  and  grows  only  through 
the  exercise  of  his  self-activity,  education  consists  entirely  in 
leading  the  child  to  do  what  develops  this  power  of  doing.  Any 
help  that  does  not  help  the  pupil  to  help  himself  is  excessive.  The 
same  princijile  is  a  safe  guide  in  our  public  and  private  charities. 
Help  tile  poor  and  unfortunate  to  help  themselves,  and  you  ele¬ 
vate  them  towards  human  perfection  and  the  divine  ideal.  It  is- 
this  principle,  too,  that  makes  clear  to  us  what  road  leads  to  the 
surest  amelioration  of  the  evils  of  [loverty  and  mendicancy.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  one  sure  road  to  help  the  unfortunate.  Adopt  all 
the  cunning  devices  that  social  science  has  invented,  and  you  can¬ 
not  be  sure  that  direct  or  indirect  help  of  the  poor  does  not  under¬ 
mine  their  self-respect  and  weaken  tlieir  independence.  But  you 
may  give  them  all  the  education  possible.  You  may  begin  with 
the  kindergarten  and  end  with  the  highest  university  —  all  brought 
to  the  very  door  of  the  proletariat,  and  you  are  certain  that  the 
more  education  you  can  persuade  him  to  take,  the  more  indepen¬ 
dent  and  self-helping  he  will  become,  and  the  more  he  will  benefit 
the  race  of  mankind. 

In  making  this  assertion,  I  have,  of  course,  presupposed  that  the 
education  is  good  education,  and  that  the  intellect  is  trained  on 
science  and  fed  on  history  and  literature,  while  the  will  is  trained 
into  good  habits  by  a  firm  and  mild  discipline.  Education  such  as 
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this  will  elevate  the  most  downtrodden  and  servile  class  of  people  || 
into  self-governing  freemen  in  a  few  generations.  (Iratnitous 
education  does  not  tend  towards  communistic  views  and  opinions, 
but  towards  private  ownership  of  property  and  true  public  si)irit. 

The  educated  man  wishes  a  larger  and  larger  margin  of  individual 
action,  and  hence  he  throws  off  in  succession  the  patriarchal  despo-  4 
tism  of  family  government,  the  semi-patriarchal  form  of  the  village  j 
community,  the  serfdom  of  the  feudal  manor,  the  caste  system  of  the  I 
monarchy,  and  finds  all  the  scope  he  needs  in  the  free  choice  of 
vocation,  the  free  choice  of  his  habitat,  free  combination  w  ith  his 
fellow-men,  and  in  free  ownership  of  property  without  entail. 
Within  the  sphere  of  his  private  property  he  exercises  his  absolute 
or  individual  will,  but  in  his  free  combination  with  his  fellow-men 
as  political  member  of  a  constitutional  government,  he  attains  that 
higher  and  more  rational  freedom  which  comes  of  the  adoption  of 
the  wdll  of  the  community  through  free  insight. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  perhaps  one  may  find  all  grades 
of  education  brought  nearest  to  all  chisses  of  peoi)le.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  lie  found  the  w'idest  distribution  of  private  pro})erty 
and  the  largest  average  amount  of  it  that  can  be  found  in  com¬ 
monwealths  of  equal  or  greater  size,  search  where  you  w  ill. 

I  mention  these  things  by  w'ay  of  showing  the  ground  on  w  hicli 
my  views  in  regard  to  Excessive  Helps  in  Education  rest.  For 
they  go  to  sliow'  that  the  school  is  the  ideal  place  wliere  self-help 
is  to  be  cultivated.  Hy  the  study  of  science  the  pupil  learns  to 
help  himself,  by  adding  to  his  own  experience  of  the  w'orld  the 
aggregate  results  of  the  entire  experience  of  the  race.  By  the 
study  of  literature  he  learns  to  know"  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
that  have  inspired  the  different  j)eoples  of  the  w  orld,  and  especially 
his  ow"n  racial  stock.  He  thus  learns  human  nature  as  manifested 
in  the  race,  and  in  his  nation,  and  he  learns  by  this  his  own  indi-  f 
vidual  j)ossibilities.  He  learns  the  w  ays  of  thinking  of  his  fellow-  | 
men  and  their  habits  of  action.  He  thus  acquires  through  litera-  [ 
ture  the  most  practical  of  all  i)ractical  learning,  the  know'ledge  of 
human  nature.  Without  this  know  ledge  he  w  ill  not  know"  how"  to 
deal  w  ith  his  fellow"-men.  By  the  school  discipline  the  ])upil  learns 
to  work  with  his  fellow"-men,  and  combine  j)eaceably  to  produce  a 
joint  result.  He  learns  to  submit  to  the  necessary  mediation  w  hich 
alone  can  bring  alK)ut  great  results  —  that  is  to  say,  he  learns  to  ^ 
sulwrdinate  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  I 
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Now  it  is  evident  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the  school 
which  does  not  help  the  i)upil  to  help  himself  is  pernicious  and 
destructive  of  the  very  ends  for  which  the  school  exists.  This 
j)ernicious  effect  is  a  constant  tendency  in  education  flowing  from 
the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  quantity  and  not  quality  of  learning 
which  is  to  he  arrived  at  by  instruction.  To  get  over  the  coui'se  of 
study  rapidly  seems  to  he  a  very  desirable  thing  to  some  teachers 
and  to  many  parents  and  children.  The  majority  of  teachers  have 
learned  that  such  progre.ss  is  all  a  delusion  ;  that  the  true  progress 
is  the  mastery  by  the  })upil  of  his  branch  of  study  by  a  clear  com- 
■  prehension  of  all  the  ste})s.  From  this  comes  power  of  analysis 
—  the  ability  to  divide  a  diflicult  subject  and  attack  it  in  each  of 
its  details  in  proj)er  order.  Victory  is  sure  to  come  if  we  can  de- 
tfich  the  forces  of  the  enemy  from  the  main  l)ody,  and  defeat  them 
one  by  one.  The  good  teacher  looks  solely  to  the  quality  of  the 
knowledge,  and  by  this  increases  the  piqjirs  self-help.  The  })oor 
teacher  helps  the  puj)il  by  doing  his  work  for  him  instead  of  stimu¬ 
lating  him  to  do  it  for  himself.  He  gives  tlie  i)upil  ready-made 
information  and  saves  him  the  trouble  of  finding  it  out  from  books 
and  experiments.  He  jiours  in  his  oral  instruction  to  save  the 
pupil  from  the  necessity  of  hard  study. 

In  arithmetic,  for  example,  the  good  teacher  does  not  assign  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned  out  of  school,  for  he  knows  that  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  elder  brotliers  and  sisters,  the  parents  and  even 
the  grand-parents  will  be  brought  into  reciuisition  to  assist  at  the 
solution  of  the  hardest  problems.  In  the  recitation  the  teacher 
will  then  be  without  any  reliable  knowledge  of  the  piqnl’s  powers. 
He  will  probe  a  given  amount  of  pupil’s  work,  jdus  an  unknown 
quantity  (r)  of  outside  help.  The  good  teacher  sees  to  it  that 
the  arithmetic  lesson  is  prepared  under  his  own  eyes,  and  that  the 
pupil  does  not  “  ci])her  ”  —  does  not  work  out  all  of  the  numerous 
“examples  for  practice”  given  in  the  textbook,  but  only  the  few 
ty{)ical  examples.  These  he  re(pures  him  to  do  again  and  again, 
explaining  minutelv  all  the  steps  of  the  process,  and  then  invent¬ 
ing  new  problems  by  the  change  of  the  numl)ers  given  in  the 
book. 

In  grammar  the  good  teacher  knows  that  the  pupil  is  to  learn 
how  to  analyze  and  discriminate  ideas  and  mental  distinctions, 
thus  acquiring  logical  j)ow'er  and  the  ability  to  think  out  a  difficult 
question  by  taking  it  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together. 
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Grammar  as  the  science  of  human  speech  —  since  language  is 
the  instrument  of  reason  —  is  the  most  concrete  study  that  is  to  be 
found  of  logic  and  i)sychology.  The  good  teacher  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  throwing  out  grammar  from  the  course  of  study 
because  it  is  difficult  to  learn,  and  substituting  “  language  lessons  ” 
for  it  because  the  latter  work  is  easy.  He  knows  that  language 
lessons  may  be  Uiught  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson,  which 
is  properly  a  language  lesson,  and  by  written  examinations  on  the 
substance  of  what  has  been  learned  in  all  other  branches  of  study. 
Language  lessons  and  compositions,  as  often  taught,  are  a  mere 
training  in  gibble-gabble ;  for  they  use  the  collo(juial  vocabulary. 
Grammar  is  to  be  taught  by  itself  as  an  indispensable  branch  of 
study. 

In  the  reading  lesson  excessive  help  has  done  its  utmost  to  make 
the  first  steps  easy,  and  to  remove  all  climbing  thereafter.  It  ex- 
l>ends  an  infinite  amount  of  ingenuity  to  smooth  away  all  eleva¬ 
tions.  For  this  purpose  it  uses  only  readers  that  have  the  simplest 
forms  of  colloquial  language,  carefully  avoiding  readers  that  take 
up  higher  vocabularies  which  develop  the  resources  of  our  language. 
The  pupil  learns  to  read  at  sight  all  lessons  written  in  the  collo¬ 
quial  vocabulary  —  and  this  is  called  teaching  how  to  read. 
Whereas,  it  is  but  one-half  of  the  process.  The  other  half,  and  the 
more  important  half,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  grapple  with  the  great 
works  of  literature,  and  all  higher  readers  of  any  series  are  full  of 
excellent  specimens  of  real  literature.  In  mastering  these  the 
pupil  must  not  hurry  and  endeavor  to  read  a  large  (quantity  of 
reading  matter.  If  he  memorizes  the  gems  of  poetry  and  the  se¬ 
lections  of  impassioned  prose  he  will  fill  his  memory  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  forms  of  expression  of  deepest  thoughts  and  subtlest  feelings. 
In  learning  these,  the  pupil  learns  new  words  unfamiliar  before 
and  new  thoughts  with  them,  and  his  mind  grows  larger.  Our 
school  instruction  leans  in  the  direction  of  excessive  oral  exposi¬ 
tion,  —  and  too  much  manipulating  of  apparatus.  The  result  is  that 
the  pupil  is  less  able  to  find  for  himself  the  aid  that  he  needs  from 
books,  and  in  the  case  of  apparatus,  he  has  less  grasp  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  idea,  though  he  possesses  a  more  intense  notion  of  the 
special  machine  in  its  special  applications.  This  makes  liim  a 
good  routine  worker,  but  lame  and  impotent  in  his  inventive 
powei's. 


i  ■. 
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I  must  hasten  to  allude  to  excessive  helps  in  geography  as  found 
in  too  much  map-drawing  —  too  much  physical  illustration,  and 
too  little  study  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  planet.  In  history, 
in  like  manner,  the  pupil  is  helped  by  avoiding  the  study  of  thoughts 
and  relations,  and  setting  his  task  chiefly  on  the  biographical  parts 
and  personal  anecdotes.  These  should  be  only  the  vestibule  to 
history.  But  excessive  help  in  education  Avishes  to  prolong  the 
vestibule  and  never  reach  the  temple  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  name  the  two  excessive  helps  in 
discipline.  There  is  the  old  regime  Avhich  administered  the  rod 
industriously,  and  sought  by  an  oppressive  system  of  espionage  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  evil  habits.  It  was  excessive  help.  The 
doing  of  good  was  to  be  made  easy  by  the  aid  of  bodily  terror  and 
by  the  consciousness  of  vigilant  supervision.  Another  person’s 
will  Avas  to  penetrate  the  sacred  limits  of  the  pupil’s  individuality 
and  take  aAvay  his  autonomy.  The  building  up  of  Awalls  round 
the  pupil  to  shield  him  from  bad  external  influences  had  the  effect 
of  AA'eakening  his  Av  ill  poAver  and  first  making  him  an  un-moral 
being  —  afterAA  ards  to  groAV’  into  an  immoral  and  corrupt  one.  Af¬ 
ter  the  pu[)il  left  school  and  came  u[)on  the  Avoiid  he  felt  the  need 
of  the  master’s  rod  and  threatening  look,  and  not  finding  this  or  a 
substitute  for  it,  he  found  in  himself  no  strength  to  meet  tempta¬ 
tion.  Excessive  helps  in  the  Avay  of  harsh  punishments  and  rigid 
superAusion  hinder  the  development  of  the  Avill  and  tend  to  form 
moral  (hvarfs,  or  moral  monsters. 

On  the  other  hand  an  excessive  help  to  self-actiAuty  and  freedom 
by  giA'ing  too  much  rein  to  the  inclinations  of  the  youth  is  apt  to 
ruin  him.  The  too  lax  discipline  alloAvs  the  Aveeds  of  caprice 
and  arbitrariness  to  groAv  U})  and  each  pupil  striv'es  against 
the  order  of  the  school,  gets  in  the  Avay  of  all  others,  and  the 
total  result  is  7.ero.  The  one  in  authority  does  not  act  to  help 
the  pupil  ol)ey  his  higher  self  and  subdue  his  loAver  self.  Such 
sentimentality  ignores  in  fact  the  existence  of  tAvo  selves  in  the 
child  —  it  does  not  see  that  he  begins  as  an  animal  self  full  of 
appetites  and  desires  and  must  become  a  rational  self,  a  spiritual 
self,  governed  by  moral  and  uniA'ersal  ideas.  He  must  put  doAvn 
his  animal  and  A'egetable  nature  and  [uit  on  the  ideal  type  of 
human  nature  in  order  to  be  civilized.  The  too  lax  discipline,  or 
the  discipline  that  aims  to  isolate  the  pupil  from  temi)tation  —  the 
floAA’er-pot  system  of  education  —  this  discipline  helps  excessively 
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the  development  of  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  pupil  and  helps 
unwisely.  The  pupil  becomes  wayward  and  seltish,  or  weak  and 
pusillanimous,  and  falls  an  eiisy  victim  to  the  temptations  of  the 
real  world  after  he  leaves  school. 

Excessive  helps  in  the  intellectual  branches  do  not  produce 
such  lasting  and  far-reaching  destruction  as  excessive  helps  in  dis¬ 
cipline.  They  may  be  more  easily  remedied.  But  excessive  helps 
in  discipline  destroy  the  character  and  tend  to  make  the  whole 
personality  a  zero. 

Since  the  properly  taught  and  disciplined  school  can,  and  does 
give  the  only  kind  of  help  to  the  pupils  that  will  help  them  to 
help  themselves,  it  is  obvious  bow  important  is  this  question  of 
excessive  helps  in  education. 


THE  RECITATION. 

BY  W.  B.  FERGUSON,  SUl’ERINTENDEXT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

IT  is  largely  in  the  recitation  that  the  vital,  lasting  work  of  the 
teacher  is  done.  It  is  here  that  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  come  into  living,  life-imparting  contact,  the 
former  to  be  tested  in  its  powers  and  attainments,  the  latter  to  be 
directed,  quickened,  and  developed.  It  is  for  this  important  work 
that  the  ambitious  and  devoted  teacher  studies  and  plans.  Here, 
waiting  before  him,  are  pupils  ;  some  active,  alert,  inquiring,  need¬ 
ing  guidance  chiefly,  others  cold,  sluggish,  indifferent,  needing 
inspiration  and  push.  What  vast  responsibilities,  then,  centre  in 
the  recitation  I  How  can  those  responsibilities  be  successfully  met? 
To  answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pass  through  all  the  branches  of  study 
taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  to  explain  just  how  recitations 
in  every  study  should  be  conducted.  To  do  this  would  require 
more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal.  Indeed,  all  successful  recita¬ 
tions  conducted  by  different  teachers,  or  even  by  the  same  teacher, 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  mould.  There  is  and  can  be  no  test 
way  in  detail  of  conducting  recitations  in  general.  There  are 
pedagogical  principles  which  must  not  be  violated  in  any  recitation, 
but  principles  may  be  the  basis  of  many  equally  good  methods. 
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And  yet  there  are  certain  features  which  must  appear  in  nearly  all 
successful  teaching. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  first,  what  are  the  leading  objects  of  the 
recitation,  that  is,  what  results  should  lie  gained  therefrom?  and 
secondly,  what  are  the  chief  conditions  to  the  obtaining  of  those 
results? 

/  The  first  object  of  the  recitation,  in  all  grades  except  the  prima¬ 
ry,  is  to  discover  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  of 
the  lesson.  This  is  usually  made  the  sole  aim  by  ignorant  and  lazy 
teachers.  It  is  so  easy  to  sit  calmly  with  lK)ok  in  hand,  and  to 
read  off  the  (questions  with  one  eye  on  the  text  to  see  whether  the 
pupil  answers  correctly.  Pupils  must  learn  lessons,  and  it  is  the 
teacher’s  duty  to  see  that  they  learn  them  })roperly,  not  so  much, 
however,  for  the  facts  to  be  gained  (though  these  are  seldom  harm¬ 
ful)  as  for  a  more  important  object,  lus  we  sliall  soon  see. 

i  The  second  object  of  the  recitition,  one  closely  connected  with 
the  first,  is  to  firmly  fix  in  the  pupil’s  mind  the  leading  points  of 
the  les.son.  This  is  often  neglected.  Most  textlx)oks  fail  to  suf¬ 
ficiently  emphasize  tlie  more  important  parts  of  the  lesson,  and  to 
make  sulK)rdinate  the  less  inq)()rtant.  Sometimes  one  point  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  lesson,  the  other  facts  depending  upon  and  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  one.  Pupils  usually  fail  to  observe  this;  to  them 
all  facts  are  equally  im[)()rtant ;  hence,  often,  none  are  completely 
grasped  and  securely  lodged  in  the  memory.  The  critical  teaclier 
will  sharply  discriminate  l)etween  the  vital  and  controlling  part  of 
the  lesson  and  the  subordinate  or  merely  incidental  parts.  He 
will  concentrate  attention  upon  the  former ;  he  will  focalize  upon 
it  all  the  light  the  pupils  can  give ;  he  will  illumine  it,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  his  own  clear  thought  and  vivid  illustration ;  he  will 
magnify  it,  cause  it  to  stand  out  from  the  connected  facts,  and.  in 
this  way,  he  will  firmly  fix  it  in  the  pupil’s  memory.  The  other 
parts  of  the  lesson  being  then  i)laced  in  proj)er  dependent  relations 
to  this  one  are  held  in  the  mind  in  an  orderly  and  philosophical 
arrangement,  contrihnting  to  the  pupil’s  intellectual  growth. 

The  third  and  most  important  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  train 
to  quick  percei)tion,  close  and  accurate  observation,  clear  and  logi¬ 
cal  thinking,  in  short, — mental  development.  This  object  out- 
weiglus  all  others.  It  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  mere  gath¬ 
ering  of  information.  “  Were  I  deprived  of  my  knowledge,”  said  a 
well-known  college  president,“  I  would  not  be  greatly  impoverished ; 
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but  were  I  to  lose  the  mental  power  derived  from  the  efforts  put 
forth  to  gain  that  knowledge,  I  would  be  poor  indeed.”  Says  Les¬ 
sing,  “.Did  the  Almighty,  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth  and  in 
his  left  hand  Search  after  Truth.,  deign  to  offer  me  the  one  I  might 
prefer,  in  all  humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  choose 
Search  after  Truth.'''’  Evidently  the  great  (ierman  valued  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  discipline  to  be  gained  from  searching  after  truth 
more  highly  than  truth  itself. 

And,  happil}',  teachers  are  coming  to  discover  —  the  better  class 
have  already  discovered  —  that  children  are  not  mere  phono; fraphs., 
doing  their  highest  intellectual  work  in  storing  up  and  reproducing 
u'onh  ;  nor  merely  collectors  of  information,  but  that  they  are  liv¬ 
ing  spirits,  capable  of  ffroulh,  possessing  the  powem  of  sight,  touch, 
and  hearing,  whose  sole  function  is  not  the  detecting  and  doing 
of  mischief,  hence  senses  not  to  be  closed  and  lulled  to  slee})  by 
the  teacher  but  senses  to  be  trained  to  rapid  and  certain  action, 
since  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  their  testimony  all  the  higher 
activities  of  the  soul  are  largely  conditioned  ;  yes,  living  spirits 
capable  of  thought,  if  kindled  and  aroused  into  action  by  contact 
with  the  moving,  inspiring  thought  of  a  genuine  teacher. 

Other  objects  of  the  recitation  are,  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
accurate,  concise,  and  ready  expression  (wliich  usually  accom¬ 
panies  clear  thinking),  to  discover  the  pupil’s  habits  of  study  and 
to  correct  whatever  is  faulty  in  those  habits,  to  cultivate  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  self-possession,  to  create  interest  and  arouse  pupils  to 
heartier  and  more  persistent  work,  and,  in  a  degree,  to  develop  the 
moral  nature. 

Hearing  in  mind  these  objects  of  the  recitation,  let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  the  chief  conditions  to  the  obtaining  of  those  objects. 

The  first  condition  is  that  the  teacher  possess  some  general 
knowlege  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  their  action, 
their  order  of  development,  and  their  proper  stimuli.  All 
pedagogical  principles  of  instruction  and  discipline  have  their 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  hence,  the  most  imjmrtaiit 
object  of  the  recitation,  that  of  rightly  stimulating  mental  ;irowth, 
is  conditioned  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  mental  powers. 
How  can  the  perceptive  powers  be  quickened  and  pro})erly  guided; 
the  memory  made  tenacious  and  ready ;  the  imagination  excited, 
elevated,  and  broadened;  the  reason  trained  to  unerring  logic;  the 
feelings  deepened,  refined,  and  brought  under  control;  the  will 
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strengthened  and  made  to  respond  to  higli  motives  and  to  resist 
the  lower ;  in  short,  how  can  the  entire  nature  of  the  pupil  be  — 
not  to  say  symmetrically  developed,  an  interesting  thing  to  think 
and  write  alx)ut,  but  a  result  quite  im[)ossible  to  accomplish  — -  but 
developed  in  their  natural  order  with  anything  like  the  least  loss 
of  mental  eiiergj',  except  the  teacher  have  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  mental  faculties,  their  modes  of  activity,  their  inter-de¬ 
pendence,  their  order  of  development,  and  their  proper  nourish¬ 
ment.  From  a  lack  of  such  knowledge,  the  observing  j)owers  are 
often  stunted ;  artificial  memory  is  trained  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
philosophical ;  the  imagination,  so  active  in  children,  is  repressed 
and  thus  made  incapable  of  forming  lofty  ideals;  the  reflective 
powers  are  insufliciently  developed;  the  egoistic  feelings  are  often 
encouraged  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  altruistic  and  the  ethical; 
while  the  will,  instead  of  being  strengthened  and  rightly  guided, 
is  either  broken,  thus  making  the  coward,  or  it  is  uncontrolled, 
becoming  master  of  the  future  criminal. 

Only,  then,  through  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge,  gained  in  some  way,  can  the  teacher  meet  the  first  condition 
of  the  most  successful  recitation. 

The  second  condition  is  thorough,  ilaily  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  This  statement  j)erhaps  seems  trite  to  some,  but 
its  practice  is  not  trite  to  all  teachers.  I  have  visited  not  a  few 
schools  in  our  own  state  and  elsewhere,  and,  while  I  have  been 
gratified  to  see  evidences  of  some  preparation  by  most  teachers,  I 
have  seldom  failed  to  detect  an  entire  lack  of  preparation  for  some 
recitations.  In  reading,  for  instance,  lessons  upon  which  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  of  careful  study  could  have  l^een  profitiibly  put 
had  not  been  looked  at  until  the  classes  stood  in  the  floor  to  read ; 
hence,  an  unattractive  and  ineffective  way  of  teaching  new  words, 
mistakes  in  emphasis  and  inflection,  silly  and  irrelevant  questions, 
a  shallow  pretence  of  interest,  and,  of  course,  little  or  no  interest  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  in  short,  all  the  essential  elements  of  good 
reading  omitted.  This,  too,  in  some  of  our  so-c^alled  best  city 
schools,  not  in  backwoods  districts,  where  the  teacher  has  thirty 
or  forty  recitations  a  day  and  two  dollars  a  week.  When  a  teacher 
stands  before  his  cla.ss,  he  should  know  pretty  definitely  ivhat  he 
is  to  teach  and  how  he  is  to  teach  it,  otherwise  his  instruction  is 
diffuse,  indefinite,  hap-hazard,  not  like  tlie  arrow  that  flies  straight 
to  the  mark  and  finds  lodgment,  but,  like  the  snow  ball,  it  cov- 
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ers  much  surface,  but  leaves  no  lasting  impression.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  that  one  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know,  but  still 
further,  he  cannot  teach  broadly  and  critically  what  he  does  not 
know  thoroughly,  and  this  thoroughness  nothing  but  daily  prepara¬ 
tion  in  and  outside  of  textbooks  can  give.  One  who  does  not  thus 
prei)are  himself  for  his  daily  work  lacks  that  genuine,  burning, 
and  contagious  enfhuxumn  so  necessary  to  aroune  pupils  to  ener¬ 
getic,  interested  mental  activity  in  the  recihition,  without  which 
little  benefit  results.  He  not  oidy  has  no  enthusiasm  for  his  work, 
but  he  positively  dislikes  it.  He  goes  to  his  daily  task  like  a 
“galley  slave  scourged  to  his  dungeon.”  “Not  so,”  says  Superin¬ 
tendent  Dutton,  “  with  him  who  makes  a  judicious  plan  for  each 
day.  He  goes  to  his  work  with  conscious  strength.  His  pupils 
are  expectant,  and  feel  that  they  are  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  teacher.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  needed  preparation  on  the  part 
of  pupils.  Most  teachers  appreciate  the  importance  of  })upils  pre¬ 
paring  their  lessons  whether  they  prepare  themselves  or  not.  Poor 
teacher’s,  however,  are  apt  to  accept  a  mere  verbal  or  a  narrow  prep¬ 
aration,  such  as  can  be  made  by  slavishly  following  the  textlrook. 
Iileus,  not  words  merely,  characterize  every  successful  recitation, 
and  the  larger  use  of  supplementary  books,  the  Iretter. 

The  teacher  stands  before  his  class  prepared  for  the  recitation; 
the  pupils  have  prepared  their  lesson.  What  is  now  needed  ?  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  condition,  viz.,  the  roncrntrateii  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  or  the  undivided  attention  of  the  whole  class,  the  hardest 
condition  to  be  fully  met.  Such  attention,  however,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  most  effective  teaching.  This  word  attention  sig¬ 
nifies  from  its  derivation  a  atretehiny  of  the  mind  toward  some 
object  of  observation  or  thought ;  hence,  an  active  condition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  attention  consists  in 
a  particular  position  of  the  hands  and  feet,  posture  of  the  head, 
or  direction  of  the  eyes,  though  these  may  favor  attention.  It 
consists,  rather,  in  mental  activity  in  observing,  comparing,  gen¬ 
eralizing,  recalling,  imagining,  or  reasoning  in  respect  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  object  of  thought  before  the  class;  and  it  is  a  psychological 
fact  that  accuracy  of  observation,  clearness  of  thought,  readiness 
and  tenacity  of  memory,  and  intellectual  growth  are  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  mental  concentration.  I  stop  to  emphasize  this 
point,  because  its  importance  is  not  fully  appreciated*  It  is  not 
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an  unfrequent  sight  to  see  a  whole  elass,  except  the  one  pupil  re¬ 
citing,  half  asleep.  All  may  lx?  sitting  erect,  liands  and  feet  in 
position,  eyes  properly  directed,  while  the  thoughts  are  miles 
away,  or,  at  best,  resting  lightly  on  the  lesson.  Some  teachers 
are  deceived  by  this  seeming  attention,  and  not  a  few  are  ap[)ar- 
ently  satisfied  with  it.  The  recitation  should  l)e  the  time  for 
the  keenest,  severest  work.  The  teacher  should  furnish  the  coii- 
ditiom  of  knowledge  and  give  proper  guidance,  while  the  pupils 
should  do  the  observing,  comparing,  recalling,  inferring,  and  rea¬ 
soning;  thus  will  their  interest  be  kindled  and  sustained,  and  the 
zeal  and  confidence  resulting  from  successful  personal  effort  will 
be  theii's ;  thus  wrill  they  l)e  stimulated  to  stronger,  heartier,  and 
more  persistent  endeavor,  and  the  result  will  1x3  rapid  intellectual 
growth.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  secure  this  self- 
activity  of  the  pupil  means  almost  total  failure  in  the  recitation. 
Effective  teaching,  as  I  have  said,  is  impossible  until  this  is  se¬ 
cured.  “Indeed,”  says  one,  “teaching  is  nothing  else  than  pro¬ 
moting  human  growth  through  attention.”  The  attention  of  the 
youngest  pupils  is  largely  involuntary,  flitting  from  object  to  ob¬ 
ject.  The  power  of  self-direction  of  intellectual  energy  is  weak ; 
but,  if  tlie  teacher  so  plans  her  exercises  as  to  attract  and  hold 
her  pupils’  attention,  at  first  for  a  few  minutes  only,  afterward 
for  a  little  longer  time,  and  so  on,  the  power  of  voluntary,  con¬ 
centrated  attention  will,  at  length  become  more  or  less  easy  and 
constant.  And,  if  the  schools  do  not  develop  this  power-,  they  fail 
in  a  most  important  part  of  their  work,  and  pupils  enter  upon  the 
active  pursuits  of  life  ill  prepared  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
that  are  sure  to  present  themselves  to  those  who  aspire  to  large 
success.  Says  Schiller,  “  The  thunder,  spread  out  into  its  separate 
folds,  becomes  a  lullaby  for  children ;  send  it  forth  in  one  (juick 
peal,  and  the  royal  sound  shakes  the  whole  heavens.”  So  the  pu¬ 
pil  who  would  make  the  most  of  his  time  in  school,  and  who  would 
attain  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  world  must  be  taught  to 
throw  his  intellectual  energies,  like  the  focussed  rays  of  the  sun, 
upon  a  single  point,  and  to  hold  them  there,  until  the  desired  ob" 
ject  is  accomplished. 

The  attention  of  the  class  lx3ing  secured,  what  next?  The 
teacher  must  not  lecture.  Such  instruction  api)eals  only  to  the 
80H3alled  passive  attention,  not  to  the  active,  the  investigative  at¬ 
tention  at  all.  It  may  increase  the  pupil’s  stock  of  information ; 
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it  may  broaden  his  intellectual  horizon  temporarily,  or  even  pe^  i 
manently,  but  it  cannot  ji^reatly  increase  his  intellectual  joojrer,  | 
which  is  of  chief  value.  Younf^  teachers,  particularly  college  gradu-  I 
ates  who  think  ideal  teaching  consists  in  imitating  some  learned  col-  1 
lege  professor,  often  make  this  mistake.  Such  a  teacher  once  in-  i 
formed  me  that  she  often  had  a  sore  throat  at  night,  caused  by  her  i 
being  obliged  to  talk  nearly  all  the  time  to  her  classes  in  order  to 
teach  them  anything.  Not  realizing  that  the  teacher  should  place 
before  her  pupils  the  conditiom  of  knowledge  chiefly,  sparingly 
knowledge  itself,  not  realizing  that  the  mind  is  a  living  organism, 
growing  and  gaining  strength  through  exercise  like  the  body,  and 
not  a  receptacle  to  he  filled,  she  proceeded  on  that  ever  to  be 
condemned  plan  of  lecturing,  stufling  the  pupils  with  sense  and 
nonsense.  Such  a  teacher,  of  course,  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep 
a  large  portion  of  her  pupils  after  scliool  every  niglit,  than  which 
no  habit  can  he  much  worse.  Something  is  radically  wrong  with  I 
the  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  habitually  resort  to  such  f 
means  in  order  to  induce  jiupils  to  learn  their  lessons.  Their  in-  I 
terest  in  study  must  he  sadly  lacking,  and  for  this  the  teacher  is 
largely  responsible.  [ 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  lecturing.  Says  Spencer,  “This  \ 
need  of  per})etual  telling  is  the  result  of  the  teacher’s  stupidity,  j 
not  the  pu})irs.  Having  by  our  method  induced  hel[)lessness,  we  | 
straightway  make  helplessness  a  reason  for  our  method.”  While  | 
there  are  reasons  why  lecturing  in  college,  and.  occasionally  in  the 
high  or  the  grammar  school  may  be  proper  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint,  it  can  he  safely  said  that  all  lecturing  tliat  relieves  the 
scholar  of  work,  and  that  dej)rives  him  of  that  intense  interest  and 
large  mental  growth  that  results  from  successful  })ersonal  investi¬ 
gation  and  discovery  is  harmful.  A  splendid  talker  is  (piite  often 
a  very  poor  teacher.  The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  can  talk  enter¬ 
tainingly,  for  he  is  full  of  his  subject,  hut  he  seldom  does  talk  at 
any  considerable  length,  for  he  rememljcrs  the  teacher’s  golden 
maxim,  that  “  Me  helps  a  pupil  most,  not  by  doing  for  him,  but  by 
inspiring  him  to  do  for  himself.”  “Self-activity',  self-evolution, 
and  this  alone,”  says  Spencer,  “  insures  vividness  and  permanency 
to  impressions.  Knowledge  thus  acquired  becomes  at  once  or¬ 
ganized  into  faculty,  ready  to  aid  in  still  keener  observation,  closer 
comparisons,  broader  and  truer  generalizations,  and  more  logical 
reasoning,  and  does  not  lie,  like  a  dead  weight,  upon  the  memory.*’ 
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There  are,  in  general,  three  methods  of  conducting  recitations : 
the  questioning  method,  the  topical  method,  and  the  discussion. 
The  first,  skilfully  employed  in  connection  with  the  other  two,  is 
valuable,  but  exclusively  used,  it  is  harmful.  Poor  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  employ  this  method  too  exclusively.  It  requires  little 
information  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil,  for  the  teach¬ 
er  usually  has  one  eye  on  the  book  and  asks  leading  questions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  answer.  Hut  with  the  skilful 
teacher,  questioning  is  an  art,  and  one  not  easily  accjuired.  Just 
how  to  question  so  as  to  reveal  the  pupil’s  previous  knowledge,  at 
the  same  time  kindling  curiosity  and  arousing  the  intellect  into  a 
wakeful  condition  creating  a  desire  to  know  more ;  just  how  to 
lead  the  pupil  from  point  to  point  in  a  line  of  thinking,  giving  him 
all  needed  assistance  without  relieving  liim  of  the  necessity  of  put^ 
ting  forth  earnest  effort ;  just  how  to  question  so  as  to  most  secure¬ 
ly  link  the  leading  facts  of  today’s  lesson  with  those  of  yesterday ; 
just  how  to  lead  the  pupil  to  say  .as  much  .as  })Ossible  to  the  point, 
while  the  teacher  says  as  little  as  possible,  is  a  question  which  re¬ 
quires  for  its  answer  much  careful  study  of  both  pupil  and  lesson. 

The  following  recitations  reported  by  Agent  Martin,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  having  been  heard  by  liim  in  a  city  high  school  of  that 
state,  illustrate  the  mimse  of  the  questioning  method.  A  lesson 
about  a  Greek  philosopher,  teacher  with  book  in  hand  questions 
as  follows :  — 

“  Who  w’.as  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  taught  mathematics  and 
astronomy  ?  ” 

One  Pupil.  —  “  Diogenes.” 

Teacher.  —  “No,  Anaragoras  !  Who  was  Diogenes?  Can  any 
one  tell?” 

Several  Pupih.  —  “  He  lived  in  a  tub.” 

Teacher.  —  “  Yes  ;  he  was  a  famous  cynic.  Who  was  called  the 
laughing  philosopher  ?  Can  any  one  tell  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

Teacher.  —  “  Democritus  ;  because  he  treated  the  follies  and 
vices  of  mankind  with  ridicule.  He  taught  that  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  consists  of  atoms,  and  that  nature,  space,  and  motion  are 
eternal.” 

In  another  high  school,  the  following  recitation  on  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. :  — 

Teacher.  —  “  This  is  known  in  history  as  the - ” 
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Anm'er. —  “  Long  Parliament.” 

Teacher.  —  “  The  king  ungratefully  gave  his  consent  to  his - ” 

Atmcer.  —  “  Execution.” 

Teacher.  —  “  The  king  retired  amid  cries  of - ” 

Atmcer.  —  “  Privilege.” 

1  believe  these  recitations  fairly  illustrate  a  large  part  of  the 
work  done  by  those  who  have  not  made  a  atudy  of  teaching. 

The  topical  method  is  especially  well  adapted  to  develop  readi¬ 
ness  in  thinking,  self-reliance,  and  self-possession.  The  pupil  is 
placed  face  to  face  with  his  subject,  and  he  succeeds  according  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  self-command,  and  his  readiness 
in  speech.  He  is  trained  in  correctness  and  facility  of  speech, 
and,  in  a  degree,  he  is  practiced  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 
He  is  also  obliged  to  take  a  somewhat  larger  view  of  the  subject. 

The  discussion  is  profitably  used,  in  the  higher  grades,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  two  other  methods.  It  tends  to  give  increased 
life  and  interest  to  recitations  upon  certain  subjects,  and,  if  prop¬ 
erly  conducted,  it  teaches  pupils  to  yield  to  the  force  of  rea¬ 
son.  Which  of  these  methods  should  l)e  made  most  prominent 
in  a  particular  recitation,  largely  depends  u[)on  the  chaiacter 
of  the  lesson,  and  the  maturity  of  the  jmpils.  While  the 
topical  method  supplemented  by  the  other  two  is  best  suited  to  a 
recitation  in  history,  the  questioning  method  is  chiefly  employed, 
though  wrongly,  I  think,  in  teaching  the  ancient  classics.  While 
neither  the  topical  method  nor  the  discussion  can  be  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  primary  grade,  the  three  should  l)e  com¬ 
bined  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  number  of  devices  and  expedients  that  may  l>e  employed 
in  the  application  of  these  three  general  methods  is  almost  infinite, 
and  many  are  equally  good.  In  so  far  as  they  conform  to  j)eda- 
gogical  principles,  they  are  proper,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  effec¬ 
tive,  they  are  valuable.  To  pronounce  this  particular  method  or 
device  in  teaching  the  heat  is  the  merest  folly.  What  to  one  seems 
absurd,  to  another  appears  reasonable  and  valuable.  Is  the  method 
based  upon  right  principles  ?  Is  it,  in  a  degree,  original  ?  Is  it 
the  way  in  which  the  teacher’s  best  thoughts,  deepest  interest, 
and  most  glowing  enthusiasm  go  ?  With  it,  does  he  accomplish 
his  best  results?  If  so,  then  it  is  his  best  method,  however  it  may 
appear  to  others. 

But  any  method  is  empty  and  futile,  dead.,  unless  filled  and  vital- 
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ized,  and  made  effective  by  an  unquenchable  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  an  enthusiasm  that  shows  itself, 
not  in  noisy,  highly  demonstrative,  and  egotistic  bluster,  attracting 
attention  from  the  lesson  to  the  teacher,  or  causing  unhealthful 
excitement,  but  a  deep  and  intense  interest  that  forgets  self,  cen¬ 
tres  in  the  subject  and  the  pupil.,  and  rivets  attention  on  the  lesson, 
an  interest,  not  of  the  head  to  the  head  alone,  but  also  of  the  heart 
to  the  heart,  and  through  it  reaching  and  moving  the  will.  With¬ 
out  this  genuine,  consecrated  interest,  the  teacher  is  only  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  with  it  and  through  it,  he  becomes  a 
fashioner  of  intellectual  and  moral  character. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LI  TER  A  TURE.^ 

III. 

THE  STUDY  DF  ENGLISH  LITEUATUllE. 

BY  MRS.  LAURA  SAUNDERSON  HINES,  A.  M. 

New  generations  need  new  methods.  Especially'  is  this  true 
in  the  study  of  English  Literature.  My'  early'  impressions 
of  the  study'  will  never  fade.  A  small  biograjiliical  history'  of  lit¬ 
erature  served  for  a  textbook  and  an  interrogation  mark  for  a 
teacher.  The  lesson  was  so  many  hard  diy  facts,  —  dates,  names, 
and  titles,  —  all  to  be  piled  up  in  the  memory  like  bricks.  PA'en 
the  day  of  the  month  of  the  author’s  birth  and  death,  no  matter 
how  unimportant  his  work  might  be,  must  be  carefully  memorized. 
The  titles  of  all  the  works  each  writer  had  composed,  with  the  dates 
of  publication,  must  be  religiously'  committed  to  memory.  Great 
emphasis  w'as  laid  mion  such  good  mouth-filling  names  as  Areop- 
agitica.  Novum  Organiim,  or  The  Leviathan.  That  these  words 
might  mean  any'thing  or  contain  ideas  which  we  could  understand 
never  once  dawned  upon  us.  Why  one  man  was  called  a  better 
writer  than  another  we  made  no  attempt  to  find  out.  We  memo¬ 
rized  the  opinion  of  our  textbook  with  painstaking  accuracy,  and 
that  always  satisfied  the  question  mark. 

*  Copyright,  188S,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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The  best  rank  was  awarded  to  the  most  complete  rehearsal  of 
the  facts  of  an  author’s  life,  the  perfect  enumeration  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  the  repetition,  word  for  word,  of  the  summary  at  the  end. 

No  suggestion  was  made  that  these  were  readable  books  and  of 
possible  interest  to  us.  Neither  was  it  made  clear  to  us  that  the 
papers  and  magazines  we  enjoyed  so  much  at  home  were  a  part  of 
the  very  literature  we  were  studying  at  school.  It  has  taken 
time  to  remove  from  my  mind  the  impression  received  in  those 
early  days  that  a  man  must  be  dead  in  order  to  make  his  writings 
a  part  of  literature. 

Knowledge  comes,  and  the  methods  of  study  in  this  department 
have  been  greatly  improved.  The  true  teacher  of  literature 
should  work  for  thoughts  and  not  for  facts.  In  our  best  schools 
this  work  is  done,  and  well  done,  but  there  are  still  many  where 
too  much  of  the  old  method  lingers.  The  true  teacher  should 
study  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  the  peculiar  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  each.  He  must  try  to  awaken  one  out  of  dullness,  and  to 
steady  the  erratic  brilliance  of  another.  In  no  dei)artment  can 
this  mental  development  be  carried  on  with  greater  success  than 
in  that  of  literature. 

The  student  should  study  the  works  of  the  authors  themselves. 
Every  high  school  girl  and  boy  can  not  only  read  Chaucer  but 
enjoy  his  writings.  Most  of  them  will  find  him  a  delightful  writer 
and  well  worth  the  slight  trouble  of  mastering  his  charming  method 
of  spelling  and  his  rhythm.  The  sturdy  lK)y  will  at  once  claim 
fellowship  with  the  pilgrims  as  they  journey  toward  Canterbury. 
He  will  tell  you  that  Chaucer  is  a  jolly  fellow  with  a  level  head, 
and  that  he  likes  him  first-rate.  If  you  question  him,  he  will  give 
you  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  in  honest  English.  The  power  of 
thought  gained  from  reading  the  old  masters  can  scarcely  be  esti¬ 
mated.  No  amount  of  memorizing  textbook  opinions  will  give 
the  training  obtained  from  reading  and  forming  an  opinion  for 
one’s  self.  A  pupil  that  is  required  to  tell  what  he  thinks  and 
why  he  thinks  so,  learns  to  rely  upon  his  own  brain  rather  than 
the  textbook  for  his  idcjis.  Then  as  the  types  of  character,  the 
styles  of  expression  and  the  subjects  presented  are  ever  varying 
the  teacher  may  rapidly  master  the  tendency  of  mind  in  each 
pupil.  The  dreamy  girl  “  dotes  ”  on  Edmund  Spenser.  The 
practical  lx)y  “has  no  use”  for  Spenser  but  likes  the  way  Bacon 
puts  things  because  he  stops  when  he  gets  through.  In  such 
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expressed  preferences,  the  bias  of  the  i)Ui)irs  mind  can  be  easily- 
read.  And  the  teacher  can  make  sn^j^estions  for  outside  reading 
accordingly,  so  that  other  powers  of  tlie  mind  will  be  developed ; 
a  taste  for  the  romantic  cnltivated  in  the  boy  and  an  ap[)reciation 
of  the  practical  every-day  side  of  life  awakened  in  the  dream- 
loving  girl. 

In  studying  an  author  through  his  works,  emphasis  must  l)e 
laid  upon  two  points.  Tlie  work  chosen  —  if  the  class  have  time 
for  but  one  —  should  l)e  one  that  well  represents  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  writer  and  one  that  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  study  more  than  one  selection  from  each 
author.  In  many  instances  it  is  nece.s.sary'  to  study  some  of  the 
shorter  productions  of  the  author  and  then  parts  of  longer  ones. 
This  is  true  of  writers  like  Edmund  Spenser,  John  Milton,  and 
Robert  Browning,  with  whom  the  style  of  the  shorter  poems  differs 
so  greatly  from  that  of  their  so-called  masterpieces.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  cannot  be  well  understood  uidess  the  student  has 
the  whole  composition  in  mind.  And  unless  the  writer’s  aim  is 
understood  tlie  student  is  liable  to  misjudge  the  work  produced. 

When  one  complete  selection  from  an  author  has  been  studied 
for  its  purpose,  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  end  in  view,  the 
author’s  methods  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  and  his  style  of 
expression,  then  the  student  is  not  likely'  to  be  unjust  to  that 
author  in  selections  from  writings  too  long  for  class  study  as 
a  whole. 

The  most  important  factor  in  producing  the  desired  mental 
development  is  the  teacher’s  power  to  ask  questions. 

It  is  assumed  that  no  person  wdll  be  entrusted  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  literature  who  is  not  at  home  in  the  subject,  \vho  does  not 
possess  a  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  masters  w  hom  he  has 
to  teach.  In  no  way  can  he  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  his  class  if 
he  attempts  to  teach  what  he  does  not  know'  himself.  The  art  of 
questioning  is  of  great  moment  and  cannot  be  gained  in  a  day. 
To  draw  out  each  pupil’s  thought  of  the  poem  or  essay  under 
examination  and  of  the  man  wdio  w'rote  it,  w  ill  require  in  the 
teacher  an  extensive  knowdedge  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  as 
w'ell  as  of  the  author.  It  will  also  demand  a  thorough  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  the  questions  asked.  The  teacher  can¬ 
not  study  too  carefully'  the  exact  content  of  “why,”  “when,” 
“w'here,”  and  “how.”  The  dull  pupil  must  be  encouraged  to 
express  what  thought  he  has  and  incited  to  further  thinking  by 
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judicious  questions.  The  thought  must  be  found  in  fragmentary 
answers  and  unformulated  expressions  and  completed  by  means 
of  questions.  The  student  must  be  trained  to  finish  the  express¬ 
ion  of  his  thought  in  words  before  he  attempts  to  utter  it.  All 
this  can  be  done  by  (questions.  It  is  of  great  service  to  the  pupil 
if  the  teacher’s  questions  on  the  lesson  have  been  arranged  in 
logical  order  before  going  into  cla.ss.  This  exact  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  may  never  be  put  to  the  pupils,  but  the  teacher  so  pre})ared 
does  not  allow  the  discussion  to  be  drawn  off  on  a  tangent  to  the 
central  purpose  of  the  lesson.  Also,  the  teacher  so  j)repared  does 
not  confuse  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by'  permitting  the  discussion 
of  more  than  one  point  at  a  time. 

\  child’s  mind  reasons  with  syllogistic  accuracy  if  it  has  never 
been  tampered  with  and  given  false  conclusions  from  known 
premises.  A  little  consideration  of  the  political  condition  of 
England  during  those  i)eriods  so  barren  in  literary  production, 
readily^  furnishes  the  pupil  with  data  for  the  conclusion  that  no 
writings  of  value  wovdd  be  produced  at  that  time.  What  writ¬ 
ings  there  were,  he  decides,  would  relate  to  the  political  or  social 
interests  of  that  time  and  so  would  perish  with  it.  In  this  way, 
these  periods  become  reasonable,  not  mere  freaks  of  history.  He 
no  longer  wonders  that  there  was  little  but  political  literature  in 
the  early'  years  of  American  authoi-ship,  when  he  considers  that 
sluring  that  time  the  government  was  forming  and  the  minds  of 
all  our  thinking  men  were  centered  upon  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Tlie  revival  of  learning  ceases  to  be  like  Jonah’s  gourd, 
the  wonder-work  of  a  night,  when  the  silent  influences  producing 
it  are  considered.  The  condition  of  the  people,  their  state  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  advancement  in  thought  easily  show  why  one  form  of 
literature  is  so  i)opular  in  one  era  while  a  different  form  is  preem¬ 
inent  in  a  second.  If  the  student  has  not  the  time  to  look  up  the 
facts  for  himself,  the  teacher  may  so  present  them  that  the  pupil 
can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

A  dozen  dates,  well  fixed,  serve  to  hang  all  the  historical  and 
biographical  knowledge  upon  which  one  needs  to  know  with 
exactness  from  Chaucer  to  Matthew  Arnold.  All  other  facts  can 
be  grouped  about  these  as  centres  and  remembered  easily  in  their 
relation  to  them. 

In  ten  weeks,  even,  of  this  kind  of  study  a  class  will  show 
marked  improvement  in  the  grower  of  grasping  thought,  of  reach¬ 
ing  right  conclusions  and  clearly  expressing  original  thought. 
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There  are  many  aids  that  may  be  employed  in  making  this  work 
of  interest  to  a  large  class.  The  aim  of  the  study  of  literature  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  desire  for  reading  the  best  writers,  and  of  the 
power  to  do  so  with  an  understanding  mind.  A  valuable  help  to 
this  end  is  tlie  devotion  of  five  minutes  of  each  recitation  to  the 
literary  news  of  the  day,  every  member  of  the  class  holding  him¬ 
self  ready  to  report,  if  (juestioned.  Magazine  articles  of  any 
relation  to  the  topic  of  study,  with  the  date  and  number  of  the 
volume  and  the  author’s  name  may  be  reported.  The  death  of 
any  man  of  literary  distinction  must  Ije  noted ;  points  of  interest 
about  new  books,  or  any  item  seeming  important  to  the  student, 
should  be  gathered  for  that  report.  The  shortness  of  the  time 
allotted  this  exercise  recjuires  brevity  and  force  in  the  expression 
of  the  facts,  while  the  habit  of  noting  accurately  the  points  is  of 
great  value  as  a  memory  discipline,  if  for  nothing  else.  But  more 
important,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  grasp  the  student  gains  upon 
the  thought  of  the  world  at  large,  and  the  habit  of  reading  with  a 
purpose. 

Besides  this,  printed  outlines^  placed  in  each  pupil’s  hand, 
showing  the  place  each  man  occupies  in  his  time,  facilitate  a  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  of  the  subject.  Each  man  Ixjcomes  one  in  the 
great  body  of  thinkers  and  is  no  longer  a  separate  unit. 

Papers  showing  the  growth,  development,  and  decline  of  any 
form  of  writing  assist  the  student  in  keeping  such  writings  in  the 
right  i)erspective.  This  development  usually  extends  over  several 
centuries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Drama.  An  outline  pre¬ 
sents  at  once  to  the  eye  the  relation  of  the  early  forms  to  the  later 
ones.  Dates  placed  against  each  division  prevent  a  confusion  of 
periods  and  show  the  condition  of  that  kind  of  literature  during 
each  period  included  in  its  development. 

More  valuable  still  we  have  found  the  reference  lists.  These 
lists  give  for  each  author,  under  such  headings  as  “■  Life,”  “Times,” 
“Criticisms”  and  “Editions,”  the  best  books  written  about  the 
author.  Pains  should  be  taken,  under  “Life”  for  instance,  to 
refer  to  one  brief  and  succinct  account  of  the  author  as  well  as 
to  mention  those  full  of  detail,  incident,  and  anecdote.  On  the 
left  hand  margin  of  this  list  against  each  book  referred  to,  should 

•For  my  own  classes  I  have  useU  the  hektograph,  printing  the  outlines  upon  sheets  of 
the  same  size  and  punclietl  so  that  they  could  be  bound  together  or  piled  in  book  racks 
for  easy  reference  in  review.  My  pupils  report  constant  use  of  these  outlines  and  refer, 
ence  lists  in  class  work  and  later  in  their  own  teaching. 
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be  placed  the  library  number  of  the  volume.  This  saves  the  pupil 
time  and  often  he  obtains  a  book  and  reads  it  when  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  lind  the  numl)er.  d'his  is  specially  true  where 
the  library  is  a  large  one.  In  placing  this  list  in  the  hands  of  the 
students,  a  brief  mention  of  the  points  for  which  the  volume  is 
most  valuable,  helps  the  student  in  his  choice  of  a  book  to  read. 
All  critiaisms  should  be  left  until  the  author  himself  has  been  read 
and  the  pupil  has  formed  his  own  opinion.  Then  he  can  read  the 
critic  intelligently  without  fear  of  being  unduly  biiused  either  by 
severity  or  excessive  praise. 

The  list  given  below  is  comparatively  brief,  Jis  the  Editions  are 
so  numerous  that  reference  is  only  made  to  the  general  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  It  gives 
the  student  a  view  of  the  subject  through  the  eye,  giving  liim 
under  A  the  relation  of  the  man’s  different  kinds  of  writing  to 
each  other,  and  in  li  the  men  who  have  written  al)out  the  author. 
The  numbers  are  Boston  Public  Library  numbers,  as  the  papers 
were  made  out  for  Boston  classes. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  TIIACKEKAY. 

1811— 18G3. 

A. 

I.  Pekiodical  Whitings.  1829-1848. 

The  Snob.  1829.  (Punch.) 

The  National  Standard.  1833. 

The  Fraser's  Magazine.  1837-1839-1847. 

The  New  Monthl}’  Magazine.  1838-1840. 

Titmarsh  Papers.  1843-1847. 

Punch.  1844-1854. 

11.  Novels.  1848-1860. 

Vanity  Fair.  1848. 

History  of  Pendennis.  1849,  1850. 

History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.  1852. 

The  Newcomes.  18.54,  18.55. 

The  Virginians.  18.58,  18.59. 

III.  Editorial.  1860-1863. 

Cornhill  Magazine.  1860-1862. 

Lovell,  the  Widower.  1860. 

Adventures  of  Philip.  1861,  1862. 

The  Koundabout  Papers.  1860. 

The  Four  Georges.  Published  1860. 

IV.  Posthumous. 

Denis  Duval.  (Cornhill  Magazine.) 

Early  and  Late  Papers.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Fields. 

Thackeray's  Letters.  Scribner,  1887. 
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WILLIAM  MAKf:i’EACE  THACKERAY. 

IL 

Life. 

Anthony  Trollope's  En<;lish  Men  of  Letters. 

1529.13.  K.  II.  StocUIard's  Anecdote  Hiographies  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
4549ii.G.  J.  Ilannay.  Memoir  of  Thackeray. 

Editions. 

2575.78.  See  Bibliography  of  Thackeray.  Compiled  by  R.  11.  Shepherd.  1880. 


Times. 

2496.77.  W.  II.  Rideing.  Thackeray’s  London. 

J.  McCarthy.  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 


Ckiticisms. 

2478.57.  Novels  and  Novelists.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

S.  E.15.14.  British  Novelists.  David  Masson. 

45i)4.78.  The  English  Novel.  Sidney  Lanier. 

2578.63.  The  Best  of  All  Good  Company.  B.  Jerrold. 

Magazine  Auticles. 

7313.1.9.  Cornbill.  Vol.  9.  February,  1864.  (Memorials  by  Dickens,  Antho¬ 
ny  'I'rollope,  and  Lord  Houghton.) 

London  Literary  Budget,  July  26,  1862.  Page  265.  (Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  as  an  Editor.) 

3162.50.87.  Edinburgh  Review.  Vol.  87.  Page  46. 

5314.1.13.  Atlantic.  Vol.  13.  Page  371.  (B.  Taylor.) 

5314.1..34.  Atlantic.  Vol.  34.  (G.  P.  Lathrop.  The  Novel.) 

6299.1.40.  North  British  Review.  Vol.  40.  Page  210. 

If  time  permits  the  student  should  write  essays  upon  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lessons.  In  no  instance  should  the  class  neg¬ 
lect  to  deline  each  style  of  writing.  The  discussion  of  what 
a  sonnet,  a  novel,  an  epic  poem  ought  to  be  and  the  expression  of 
the  definition  evolved  is  a  valuable  drill.  It  gives  the  student 
the  opportunity  to  compare  the  author’s  work  with  his  ideal  of  • 
that  class  of  work.  It  helps  him  make  keen  discriminations  and 
teaches  him  concise  ex})ression  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words. 

This  work  requires  thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  the  results  are  so  manifestly  valuable  to  the  student  that  he  is 
repaid  a  hundred  fold  for  his  labor. 
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PREPARA  TION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

II. 

AT  AMHEHST  COLLEGE. 

BY  ANSON  I).  MOUSE,  A.  M. 

Winkley  ProfesBor  of  History  ami  Political  Economy. 

Good  citizenship  is  a  product  of  character  even  more  than  of 
knowledge.  One  may  know  the  facts  and  science  of  politics 
as  thoroughly  as  Aaron  Burr  knew  them  and  still  be  a  bad  citizen. 
If  at  graduation  a  man  lack  the  spirit  of  the  good  citizen,  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  never  possess  it;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
this  spirit,  but  lacks  political  knowledge,  his  deficiency  admits  of 
partial  remedy ;  he  can  acquire  afterwards  a  working  knowledge  of 
politics. 

The  si)irit  of  a  college  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of 
its  students;  it  shapes  their  ideals,  and  thus  counts  for  much  in 
deciding  the  type  and  (juality  of  their  citizenship.  The  political 
traits  of  the  Amherst  spirit  are  like  those  of  the  decade,  1815 
to  1825,  in  which  the  college  was  founded.^  National  as  op¬ 
posed  to  sectional  feeling,  sympathy  with  the  j)eople,  rather 
than  a  particular  class,  devotion  to  those  interests  which  are  uni¬ 
versal,  have  always  been  marked  characteristics  of  Amherst. 
The  relation  of  the  College  to  slavery,  the  civil  war  and  recon¬ 
struction,  as  shown  in  its  teaching  and  the  conduct  of  influential 
representatives,  proves  the  strength  and  breadth  of  its  nationalism. 
The  democratic  ideal  of  relationship  between  man  and  man  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  perfectly  realized  than  among  the  under¬ 
graduates  at  Amhenst.  Pereonal  merit  is  the  basis  of  distinction. 
Only  talent,  and  fine  or  strong  traits  of  character  confer  influence. 
There  is  no  mammon  worship.  The  student  who  works  his  way 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  college  community  as  fully  as  the  student 
who  spends  lavishly.  Straitened  means  lead  neither  to  a  surrender 
of  self  respect,  nor  to  a  struggle  with  society,  the  result  of  which,  too 

‘Amherst  reckons  1821  as  her  birth  year,  but  Amherst  Academy,  “the  mother  of 
Amherst  College,”  was  dedicated  In  1815  and  the  College  charter  after  a  protracted  and 
really  desperate  struggle  was  obtained  in  1825.  Vid.  Tyler’s  History  of  Amherst  College, 
Chapters  III.-X. 
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often,  is  embittered  isolation.  The  influence  upon  the  rich  is  not 
less  v/holesome.  They  learn  to  judge  themselves  and  others,  not  by 
what  a  man  has,  but  by  what  he  is  and  does.  They  learn  also  to 
regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  people  rather  than  to  a 
privileged  class.  Another  side  of  this  trait  is  the  marked  pref¬ 
erence  for  substance  over  form  which  characterizes  both  student 
and  graduate.  That  the  Amherst  spirit  is  sensitive  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  universal  interests  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  college 
in  respect  to  science,  philosophy  and  foreign  missions. 

The  first  formal  step  in  “preparation  for  citizenship”  at  Amherst 
is  taken  at  an  interview  with  the  President  at  the  Ixiginning  of 
Freshman  year.  In  this  an  exi)Osition  is  given  of  the  paragraph  in 
the  college  catalogue  which  treats  of  “ Admin istmtion.”  The 
most  imporhint  clause  reads:  “A  student  whose  recommendations 
have  been  approved,  and  whose  examinations  have  shown  him 
capable  of  admission  to  Amherst  College,  is  received  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and,  as  such,  is  trusted  to  conduct  himself  in  truthfulness  and 
uprightness,  in  kindness  and  respect,  in  diligence  and  sobriety,  in 
obedience  to  law  and  maintenance  of  order,  and  regard  for  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions  as  becomes  a  memlK*r  of  a  Christian  College.” 
The  words  are  explicit;  still  it  is  found  useful  to  impress  them 
upon  the  memory  and  to  make  clear  iis  possible  their  application 
to  the  actual  conditions  of  college  life.  Em[)hasis  is  laid  upon  the 
facts;  first,  that  the  relation  with  the  college  into  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  enters  is  on  his  part  voluntary ;  second,  that  this  relation  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  contract  which  binds  the  college  to  admit  the 
student  to  its  privileges  and  the  student  to  observe  the  conditions 
on  which  these  privileges  are  granted;  and  consequently,  that  non¬ 
fulfillment  of  obligations  by  either  party  should  terminate  the 
relation;  third,  that  this  relation  is  direct;  the  student  deals  with 
the  college  and  the  college  with  the  student,  not  as  a  member  of  a 
class,  but  as  an  individual.  The  next  stej)  is  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  })arti- 
cipation  are  stated  in  the  catalogue  as  follows:  “The  Faculty  have 
judged  it  wise  to  associate  with  them,  in  the  immediate  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  College,  a  body  chosen  by  the  students  themselves,  to 
which  questions  of  College  order  and  decorum  are  referred,  and 
whose  decisions,  if  ai){)roved  b}'  the  President,  are  binding  in  the 
College.  This  body  is  called  the  C'ollege  Senate,  and  consists  of  four 
Senioix,  three  -Juniors,  two  Sophomores,  and  one  Freshman,  chosen 
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by  their  respective  classes.  At  the  meetinjrs  of  tlie  Senate,  which 
are  held  regularly  once  a  month,  the  President  of  the  College 
presides."  ^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Senate  towards  the  College  is  indicated  by 
the  following  extract  from  its  ('onstitution :  — 

“liefore  taking  his  seat,  each  member  shall  sign  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  which  shall  l)e  prefaced  the  following  pledge :  ‘  I  hereby 
sign  this  C'onstitution,  promising  to  act  as  a  judge  upon  all 
mattei’s  brought  bc-fore  me,  and  to  endeavor  in  all  my  decisions  to 
seek  always  the  good  order  and  decorum  of  the  College.”’ ^ 

The  powers  of  the  Senate  are  as  follows:  — 

“Whenever  a  memlxir  of  the  college  shall  a})pear  to  have  broken 
the  contract  upon  which  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  Amherst 
College,  except  in  cases  pertaining  to  attendance  U[)on  college  exer¬ 
cises,  determined  by  the  regular  rules  of  the  Faculty,  the  case  shall 
be  brought  Ixifore  the  Senate,  who  shall  determine  both  as  to  whether 
the  contract  has  been  broken,  and  whether,  if  broken,  it  shall 
again  be  renewed. 

“The  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  shall  also  .extend  over  such  pro¬ 
cedures  of  any  Ixxly  of  students,  relating  to  order  and  decorura, 
as  affect  the  whole  college,  and  over  whatever  other  business  the 
President  or  Faculty  may  submit  to  it ;  it  being  understood  that  in 
such  cases  the  action  of  the  Senate  shall  have  the  full  authority  of 
the  college. 

“Any  memlx?r  shall  have  the  right  to  introduce  business,  also  to 
call  for  any  vote  by  ballot  whenever  he  shall  desiie  it."^ 

The  Faculty',  subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the  Trustees,  remains 
the  general  law-making  branch  of  the  college  government.  In  the 
main  the  functions  of  the  Senate  are  judicial.  A  large  proportion 
of  cases  which  come  before  it  permit  the  application  of  [)rinciple8 
and  rules  already'  in  force.  A  question  frequently  adjudicated  is 
whether  a  particular  act  in  violation  of  order,  decorum  or  good 
morals,  should  terminate  the  relation  of  the  perj)etrator  to  the  col¬ 
lege.  But  the  Senate  does  more  than  ny^rely  interpret  law;  it 
deals  with  many  questions  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
college  in  a  general  way',  and  to  the  settlement  of  which,  existing 
rules  are  inapplicable.  Questions  which  concern  student  publica- 

‘College  Catalogue,  Par.  on  Organization. 

•Constitution  of  the  Senate,  Art.  II.,  Sec.  4. 

•Ibid.  Art.  IV. 
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tions,  intercollegiate  contests,  the  privileges  of  and  restrictions 
upon  organizations  which  engage  in  these,  the  Senate  decides 
according  to  its  own  best  judgment;  and  in  so  doing,  is  gradually 
building  up  a  system  of  college  local  common  law.  A  third  very 
important  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  perma¬ 
nent  conference  committee  in  which  the  President  represents  the 
Faculty  and  the  Senators,  the  students.  By  means  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  each  of  the  represented  bodies  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  other,  and  under  cireumstances  which 
dispose  each  to  considerateness.  The  result  is  the  prevention  of 
those  fre(pient  and,  at  times,  grave  collisions  which  arise  from 
misundei'standings  between  faculty  and  students.  The  President 
can  veto  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  as  he  can  those  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty;  but  he  has  very  rarely  found  it  neces.sary  to  do  so.  After 
full  discussion,  the  President,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  otlice 
embodies  the  conservatism  of  the  college,  and  the  Senators,  who  in 
their  otticial  capacity  represent  its  radicalism,  have  come  to  an 
agreement  respecting  almost  every  ([uestion.  The  idea  of  a  con¬ 
tract  as  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  stmlent  and  college,  and 
participation  of  the  student  in  college  government,  are  leading 
features  of  what  some  have  called  the  “Andierst  Sy.stem.”  The 
influence  of  this  system  begins  with  the  lirst  day  of  college  life 
and  increases  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Its  first  aim  is  to  develop 
in  the  student  the  cai)acity  for  wise  self  direction ;  its  second,  is  to 
awaken  in  him  an  interest  in  the  college  and  a  sense  of  resimnsi- 
bility  for  its  welfare.  I'he  system  combats  at  the  threshold  the 
tendency  once  prevalent  and  still  powerful,  to  })ut  class  feeling 
and  college  custom  in  the  place  of  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  individual  student.  It  tries  to  make  him  feel,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  college  government,  that  he  is  not  so  much 
the  subject  of  the  faculty  as  their  colleague. 

Is  the  system  successful?  Yes,  but  like  other  systems  it  must 
I)e  used  a  while  l)efore  it  can  work  with  perfect  smoothness. 
Under  this  system  college  [)ublic  opinion  has  greater  weight  than 
it  used  to  have.  It  is  probable  that  neither  faculty  nor  students 
realize  5is  yet  the  full  consequences  of  this  fact.  In  order  that 
public  opinion  may  l)ecome  a  safe  guide  in  determining  college 
policy,  two  conditions  are  recjuisite;  first,  it  must  be  based  on 
regard  for  not  one,  nor  a  few,  but  all  important  interests  con¬ 
cerned;  second,  the  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
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interests  must  be  just.  From  a  standpoint  which  takes  into  view 
only  a  certain  set  of  interests,  required  attendance  at  church  and 
chai)el  seems  indefensible ;  from  a  stiiud[)oint  with  a  broader  out¬ 
look,  the  question  assumes  an  aspect  which  would  lead  advocates 
of  the  voluntary  system  who  have  the  highest  good  of  the  college 
at  heart,  to  wish  for  more  light  before  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  a  revolutionary  change.  The  habit  of  looking  at  both  sides,  or 
rather  all  sides  of  a  (juestion,  cannot  be  formed  in  a  day.  The 
encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  at  Amlierst  is  the  evidence  of 
progress  in  this  direction.  In  general  the  difference  between  fac¬ 
ulty-views  and  student-views  is  less  radical  than  it  used  to  Ije ;  the 
relation  between  faculty  and  students  is  more  frequently  that  of 
friendly  and  hearty  cooperation.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
change  certain  hateful  incidents  of  the  old  method  of  governing — 
its  conflicts,  diplomacy,  and  espionage,  are  being  forgotten.  The 
student  is  becoming  a  good  citizen  of  the  college  community,  and 
in  this  way,  is  preparing  to  become  a  good  citizen  of  tlie  state. 

At  Amherst  the  fraternities,  nine  in  number,  are  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  college.  The  proportion  of  “Society  men”  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  twenty  years  ago  and  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
certain  res})ects  the  fraternities  are  colleges  within  the  college; 
they  are  bodies  of  colleagues  whose  corporate  aims  are  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  the  college  and  siqqdementary  to  them.  Their 
vitality  and  prosperity  indicate  that  they  satisfy  a  real  want.  In 
fact  what  they  offer  the  student  is  something  he  needs  and  cannot 
with  equal  ease  and  fulness  obtain  by  other  means.  To  pre[)ara- 
tion  for  citizenship  the  fraternities  contribute  in  several  ways. 
They  establish  a  close  and  permanent  relationship  between  alumni 
and  undergraduates,  through  which  the  juster  views  of  life  and  of 
college  opportunities  and  duties,  which  prevail  among  the  alumni, 
reach  and  influence  the  undergraduates.  Ily  means  of  their 
intercollegiate  relations  the  fraternities  develop)  a  friendly  and 
magnanimous  spirit  towards  other  colleges.  Tlirough  admitting 
delegates  from  each  of  the  four  classes  they  do  much  to  keep  class 
spirit  from  becoming  arrogant  and  belligerent.  As  literary  socie¬ 
ties  they  encourage  the  serious  study  and  discussion  of  })olitical 
topics.  But  of  all  their  services  to  preparation  for  citizenship 
one  of  the  greatest  is  the  aid  they  give  in  maintaining  relations 
with  general  society.  The  tendency  of  college  life  towards  seclu¬ 
sion  is  a  survival  in  the  field  of  education  of  the  once  dominant 
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influence  of  monasticism.  This  tendency  explains  in  part  why 
tlie  educated  modern  is  less  frequently  a  man  of  affairs  than  was, 
in  classic  times,  the  educated  Greek  or  Roman.  To  many  a  studi¬ 
ous  man,  going  to  college  has  been  to  such  an  extent  a  going  out 
of  the  world,  that  only  with  difficulty  could  he  find  his  place  again. 
To  many  who  were  not  studious,  partial  isolation  from  ordinary 
social  influences  during  the  four  years  of  College  life  has  proved 
seriously  demoralizing.  The  happiest  result  is  when  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  development  keep  even  step.  The  comradeship  which  the 
fraternities  have  always  fostered  is  now  widening  into  practical  citi- 
zenshi[).  Through  his  chapter  house  the  relation  of  the  student 
to  the  town  of  Amherst  is  undergoing  a  radical  change;  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  householder,  a  neighbor,  and  a  host ;  as  a  taxpayer  he  has 
an  interest  in  the  management  of  town  affairs ;  his  stake  in  the 
community  is  much  more  like  that  of  other  citizens  than  it  used  to 
be ;  in  brief,  through  helping  the  student  to  maintain  responsible 
relations  with  general  society,  the  fraternities  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  be  a  recluse,  a  Bohemian,  or  an  Ishmaelite. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  conceded  that  “  Society  men  ”  are 
sometimes  clannish ;  and  clannishness  is  narrow  and  narrowing — 
the  counterpart  in  college  of  sectionalism  in  the  state.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fair  question  whether  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  men 
rather  than  the  fraternities  —  whether  in  fact  the  fraternities  do 
not  in  many  cases  really  broaden  the  associations  and  sympathies 
of  men  who  are  by  nature  clannish.  Observers  agree  that  the 
evil  was  greater  when  the  fraternities  were  fewer. 

Turning  now  to  the  curriculum  we  find  that  the  studies,  and 
exercises  which  deal  most  directly  with  political  subjects,  are 
oratory,  debates,  history,  })olitical  economy,  international  law, 
moral  science,  and  discussions  with  the  President.  To  oratory 
are  assigned  four  exercises  each  week  during  the  second  and  third 
terms  of  sophomore  year,  and  one  each  week  during  the  first  terra 
of  junior  year ;  to  debates,  one  exercise  each  week  during  the  last 
term  of  junior  year  and  all  of  senior  year.  Of  the  relation  of  these 
studies  to  preparation  for  citizenship  the  professor  in  charge  says: 
“As  the  oratorical  aim  is  not  to  impress  upon  the  student  any 
arbitrary  system  of  delivery,  but  to  develop  and  train  his  individ¬ 
ual  })owers,  a  necessary  condition  is  a  theme  of  interest  and  recog¬ 
nized  importance  to  tlie  speaker  and  his  hearers.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  condition  is  most  happily  found  in  questions 
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relating  to  our  political  social,  and  economic  life.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  (questions  are  studied  and  the  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  the  student  becomes  in  their  preparation,  the  more  easily 
does  he,  as  a  speaker,  relieve  himself  from  restraints  and  reveal  the 
powers  and  defects  that  demand  the  guidance  and  criticism  of  the 
instructor.  This  is  therefore  sutlicient  ground,  aside  from  other 
important  reasons,  for  making  the  course  a  stimulus  and  guide  to 
reading  and  thought  u})on  subjects  readily  seen  to  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country.  The  subjects  assigned  are  carefully  arranged 
so  as  to  make  the  course  progressive  and  systematic.  The  work 
early  interests  the  student  in  subjects  l)earing  upon  the  duties  of 
citizen.ship  and  in  many  instances  it  undoubtedly  directs  his 
private  reading  in  the  same  channels.  It  is  also  probable  that 
much  of  the  forensic  work  in  the  literary  meetings  of  the  societies 
is  largely  influenced  in  its  character  b}*  these  exercises  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  questions  assigned  for  debate  and  discussion  relate  mainly 
to  political  history,  our  social  problems  and  present  administra¬ 
tion.  Typical  ([uestions  as  debated  or  discussed  by  the  class  of 
’88  are :  — 

1.  Has  the  influence  of  (Vunproniise  in  our  history  been  more 
harmful  than  beneticial? 

2.  Is  the  cure  of  our  social  evils  to  be  more  largely  moral  and 
religious  than  phj'sical  and  economic? 

3.  Should  the  friends  of  temperance  favor  high  license? 

4.  AV  as  Tliomas  Jefferson  a  better  president  tlian  Andrew 
Jackson? 

5.  Is  the  “Fisheries  Bill”  the  best  means  of  meeting  our  diffi¬ 
culties  with  Canada? 

6.  What  is  the  true  regulative  principle  in  the  industrial 
world? 

7.  How  are  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  country 
to  be  best  advanced  ? 

8.  What  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  accumulating  surplus 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  ? 

9.  Which  of  the  great  political  parties  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  had  the  most  influence  upon  its  institutions? 

10.  What  should  be  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  immigration?^ 

‘Quoted  from  statement  of  Professor  Frink,  made  at  request  of  the  writer. 
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In  history  there  are  two  courses ;  one,  a  general  course,  which 
has  four  exercises  each  week  of  junior  year;  the  other,  a  course 
in  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States^ 
which  has  two  hours  each  week  of  the  iirst  senior  term  and  four 
hours  each  week  of  the  second.  In  the  study  of  general  history 
the  following  divisions  are  made :  (1)  A  review  of  Oriental,  Greek, 
and  Homan  history.  (2)  A  course  of  t\velve  weeks  on  the  period 
from  the  Migrations  to  the  Henaissance,  in  which  the  history  of 
Phigland  and  the  movements  and  institutions  which  affected  west¬ 
ern  Europe  as  a  whole  receive  most  attention.  (3)  A  course  of 
twelve  weeks  on  the  period  from  the  Heformation  to  the  French 
Kevolution.  in  which  the  Heformation,  the  Catholic  C'ounter-Hefor- 
mation,  and  the  Hevolutions  in  England  and  France  are  the  features 
most  studied.  (4 )  A  course  of  eleven  w'eeks  on  American  col¬ 
onial  history,  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and,  in 
outline,  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  French  Hevolutioii. 

Throughout  these  courses  the  standpoint  is  that  of  world  his¬ 
tory.  f  )idy  those  facts  are  studied  w  hich  have  a  traceable  relation 
to  general  progress.  The  history  of  a  nation  is  treated  as  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  universal  history ;  the  importance  of  individuals,  peoples, 
movements,  and  institutions  is  measured  by  their  contributions  to 
civilizatitm.  The  (question  which  the  course  propounds  is :  through 
what  experiences  and  by  what  agencies  has  the  world  as  it  was  at 
the  dawui  of  history  l)ecome  the  very  different  world  of  to-day? 

This  course  is  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  because  every  man  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  a  particular  country ;  and  the 
best  w’ork  of  a  citizen  is  that  through  w  hich  he  aids  his  country  to 
recognize  and  discharge  its  obligation  towards  the  w^orld.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  nothing  which  so  deal’s  the  judgment  respecting 
national  affairs  as  acciuaintance  w'ith  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind. 

The  course  in  political  and  constitutional  history  begins  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  new'  government  in  1780  and  comes  down 
to  the  close  of  Heconstruction.  In  the  spring  of  1888,  a  special 
course  of  twenty  lectures  on  “  The  C’ivil  War  and  Heconstruc¬ 
tion,”  w^as  given.  In  explaining  methods,  an  account  of  the  work 
of  the  tirst  term  will  serve.  The  period  covered  is  1780-1833. 
The  following  general  subjects  are  selected  for  investigation  by 
the  students :  foreign  relations  ;  Indian  jiolicy  ;  banks  ;  internal  im¬ 
provements  ;  tariffs ;  national  sovereignty ;  state  sovereignty. 
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These  subjects  are  8ub-<Uvi(led ;  that  on  foreign  relations,  for 
example,  furnishes  topics  for  ten  students  ;  that  on  tariffs,  for 
three.  Examples  of  special  topics  are:  (1)  foreign  relations 
during  the  administration  of  Washington;  (2)  compare  the  foreign 
policy  of  Washington  with  that  of  Jefferson;  (8)  foreign  policy  of 
the  Federalists  during  the  administrations  of  Jeff  erson  and  Madison ; 
(4)  history  of  the  lii’st  bank  of  the  United  Sbites;  (5)  history  of 
tariffs  down  to  1810,  including  an  analysis  of  Hamilton’s  re})orton 
manufactures  in  1791 ;  (0)  history  of  New  England  Sectionalism; 
(7)  the  political  work  andinlluence  of  Hamilton;  (8)  the  political 
work  and  influence  of  Gallatin.  Each  student,  as  far  as  possible, 
makes  use  of  original  sources;  in  studying  Hamilton,  for  example, 
he  reads  Hamilton’s  own  wor<ls.  The  essays,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  topic  i)ermits,  conform  to  the  following  scheme :  (1)  narra¬ 
tive  of  facts,  (2)  discussion  of  the  constitutional  (juestions  involved, 
(3)  influence  upon  political  development.  Each  essay  is  read 
before  a  section  of  the  class  and  in  the  discussion  which  follows 
every  member  takes  part.  AlK)ut  one-fourth  of  the  lectures  of  the 
course  are  introductory  to  the  period ;  the  others  treat  of  party 
history. 

Political  economy  has  four  hours  each  week  of  senior  year,  and 
international  law  four  hours  during  the  last  term  of  that  year. 
“The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  economic  theory;  the 
second,  to  the  social  j)roblem  and  tlie  problem  of  transportation. 
In  the  study  of  the  social  problem  the  individualistic,  socialistic, 
and  social  reformatory  propositions  are  analyzed  and  criticised 
and  the  lines  indicated  along  which  the  solution  must  take  place. 
In  this  coui’se  one  important  aim  is  to  determine  the  principles  and 
limits  of  state  action.  The  third  term  is  devoted  to  fiscal  science 
and  the  tariff.  In  the  former  the  main  topics  of  investigation  are: 
the  theory  of  public  fiscal  administration ;  the  principles  which 
should  guide  in  making  appropriations  for  public  expenditure;  the 
subject  of  revenue  in  its  general  aspects ;  the  methods  of  raising 
revenue;  the  principles  and  the  different  forms  and  systems  of 
taxation;  the  general  subject  of  public  credit;  the  extent  to  which 
the  state  ma}^  safely  employ  credit;  and  lastly  the  principles  which 
should  guide  in  the  administration,  contraction,  licpiidation,  and 
conversion  of  the  public  debt.  In  the  course  on  the  tariff,  the 
theories  of  free  trade  and  protection  and  the  history  of  the  tiuiffs 
of  the  United  States,  are  studied.  The  aim  is  not  to  make  stu- 
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dents  free  traders  or  protectionists,  but  to  secure  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  and  establisli  the  halnt  of  candid  thinking. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  as  follows:  the  subject  is  first 
outlined  by  means  of  lectures  and  then  discussed  in  the  class. 
By  means  of  references,  ac(iuaintance  with  authorities  is  ob¬ 
tained.  For  those  who  can  devote  more  time  to  the  subject 
a  seminary  is  held  for  the  free  discussion  of  practical  economic 
questions.  In  international  law  the  methods  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  political  economy.  ^ 

Moral  science  has  five  hours  each  week  during  the  second  term 
of  senior  year.  “In  the  study  of  Ethics,  which  covers  the  whole 
sphere  of  moral  obligation,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  citizenship.  It  is  felt  that  however  perfect  may  be  the  form  of 
government,  its  administration  and  its  laws,  these  alone  can  no 
more  make  a  good  citizen  than  sunshine  and  rain  and  a  rich  soil 
can  transform  a  pebble  into  an  oak;  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  life 
from  within  l)efore  environment  can  call  outgrowth;  the  spirit  of 
life,  the  vital  force  of  citizenship,  is  virtue. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  study  is,  first,  to  ground  the 
student  in  the  convictions  of  an  immutable  moralit}'  as  opposed  to 
prudence  and  expediency.  Then  having  found  the  source  of 
moral  obligation,  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  tbe  nature  of  the 
State  and  claims  of  positive  authority  is  attempted  in  order  that 
the  conscience  of  the  student  may  be  aroused  and  government  may 
be  seen  to  be  one  of  right  as  well  as  might.  Having  thus  laid  the 
foundations  of  civil  authority,  the  questions  respecting  the  forms 
which  are  legitimate  and  the  limitations  of  its  action,  are  discu.ssed 
so  far  as  these  can  be  brought  within  a  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion.  2  ^ 

Once  each  week  during  two  terms  the  Seniors  meet  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  discussion  of  questions  which  they  themselves  propose. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  questions  relate  to  social  and  political 
problems.  The  discussions  are  more  like  conferences  than  formal 
classroom  exercises.  Their  value  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship 
will  be  understood  by  all  who  know  the  college. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  the  political  studies  at  Amherst  equal 
thirteen  and  a  half  full  terms  of  four  exercises  each  week.  Of 
these  three  and  a  quarter  are  in  the  department  of  public  speak- 

*  Quoted  fioni  statement  of  Dr.  Tuttle. 

*  Statement  of  Professor  Uarman. 
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iiig,  eight  and  a  half  in  the  department  of  history  and  political 
economy,  one  and  three  (quarters  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 
Most  of  these  studies  belong  to  junior  and  senior  years;  were 
they  equally  distributed,  there  would  be  one  and  a  fraction  for 
each  term  of  the  course. 

To  what  extent  do  the  students  come  under  the  influence  of 
these  studies?  Debates,  moral  science  and  discussions  with  the 
President  are  required;  the  others  are  elective.  The  present 
divisions  in  oratory  include  all  the  cliuss  except  eight  members. 
All  of  ’88,  except  three,  and  of  ’8b,  except  two,  elected  at  least  one 
section  of  the  general  course  in  history;  and  of  these,  nearly  all 
elected  the  three  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  division  in 
political  and  constitutional  history  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  of 
the  studies  named;  in  the  class  of  ’89  which  has  ninety-eight 
members,  it  numbers  forty-one.  About  half  the  last  class  elected 
political  economy  and  international  law ;  in  the  present  class,  the 
proportion  is  somewhat  greater. 

Hut  long  before  the  extended  introduction  of  political  studies, 
a  college  course  was  justly  considered  a  valuable  preparation  for 
citizenship.  To  explain  this,  account  must  be  taken  of  factors, 
such  as  the  influence  of  teachers,  of  classical  study,  and  of  re¬ 
ligious  instriiction,  whose  bearing  on  political  education  is  too 
often  overlooked.  Their  importance  in  this  respect  is  very  great. 
A  strong  teacher  who  is  himself  a  good  citizen,  invariably  devel¬ 
ops  good  citizenship  in  his  pupils.  Many  of  the  selections  from 
Plato, —  the  Apology  and  Crito^  for  example, —  Thucydides,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  concern  the  citizen  even  more  than 
the  scholar.  Moreover,  the  study  of  the  classics,  through  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  student  intimately  with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  great 
men  and  great  peoples,  tends  to  free  him  from  the  tyranny  of 
petty  interests,  and  creates  in  him  a  liking  and  a])titude  for  public 
affairs.  The  political  service  of  religious  instruction  consists 
in  part  in  the  theory  of  the  state  which  it  teaches.  The  difference 
between  the  good  and  bad  citizen  begins  with  different  conceptions 
of  the  state;  to  the  latter  it  is  an  association  for  the  furtherance 
of  private  ends;  to  the  former,  an  organism  in  which  the  function 
of  the  individual  is  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Not 
until  a  man  has  learned  to  feel  as  well  as  “think  organically” 
can  he  be  a  good  citizen ;  but  religion  and  rational  religious 
instruction  promote,  perhaps  more  than  all  other  influences  united^ 
this  kind  of  feeling  and  thinking. 
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TEACHING  ALGEHUA  TO  BE(JINNEUS.  — 11. 

BY  JOHN  F.  CASEY,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

DH.  PEABODY  in  his  “  Reminiscences  of  Harvard,”  says  of  the 
late  Professor  Peirce,  “In  one  respept  I  was  Mr.  Peirce’s 
superior,  solely  because  I  was  so  very  far  his  inferior.  I  am  certain 
that  I  was  the  better  instructor  of  the  two.  No  one  was  more  cor¬ 
dially  ready  than  he  to  give  such  help  as  he  could,  but  his  intuition 
of  the  whole  ground  was  so  keen  and  comprehensive  that  he  could 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  slow  and  tentative  processes  of  mind  by 
which  an  ordinary  learner  was  compelled  to  make  his  step-by-step 
progress. 

“In  his  explanations  he  would  take  giant  strides,  and  his  fre¬ 
quent  ‘you  see  ’  indicated  what  he  saw  clearly,  but  that  of  which 
his  pupil  could  get  hardly  a  glimpse. 

“I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  far  from  being  a  proficient  in  the 
more  advanced  parts  of  the  course,  that  I  studied  every  lesson  as 
patiently  and  thoroughly  as  any  of  my  pupils  could  have  done.  I, 
therefore,  knew  every  short  step  of  the  way  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  take,  and  could  lead  them  in  the  very  footsteps  which  I 
had  just  trodden  myself.” 

A  great  amount  of  energy  and  ammunition  is  wasted  in  firing 
over  the  heads  of  pupils,  —  a  course  which  mystifies  rather  than 
enlightens,  and  discourages  by  disclosing  apparently  unfathomable 
depths. 

In  solving  simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  at  least 
twenty-five  lessons  of  one  hour  each  can  be  profitably  employed. 
And  all  this  time,  not  one  word  should  be  said  about  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division  as  such,  or  any  instruction 
given  as  to  the  processes  by  which  these  four  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed.  If  the  pupil  has  an  equation  in  which  occurs 

‘Copyright,  1888,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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the  expression  2x-\-^x=  20,  his  common  sense,  with  his  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  will  enable  him  to  form  from  it  the  equation  bx  = 
20  and  from  that  a:  =  4  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  algebraic  addition  or  division.  So,  also,  if  the  sign  minus 
occurs,  he  has  already  used  it  in  arithmetic,  and,  for  all  problems 
or  equations  that  he  wdll  meet  for  the  first  few  months,  it  has  the 
same  meaning  in  algebra  and  will  be  handled  as  readily,  except 
when  it  comes  before  a  fraction  liaving  a  numerator  of  more  than 
one  term.  In  this  case,  the  teacher  must  show  him  how  to  find 
out  what  to  do,  not  in  order  to  satisfy  any  technical  algebraic 
demands,  but  must  appeal  to  his  common  sense  and  his  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  to  lead  him  by  well-known  processes  to  form  an 
equation  less  complex.  He  can  also  be  readily  taught  to  clear 
from  fractions  any  simple  equation  that  he  ought  to  meet  in  the 
first  few  months,  without  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  process  as 
algebraic  multiplication. 

When  he  can  solve  these  equations  readily,  it  is  time  to  say 
something  about  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  as  such.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  been  adding  and  subtracting  when  he  united  terms  in  such 
expressions  as  bx  —  ^x  =  60,  it  is  but  a  step  which  he  will 
readily  take,  to  unite  these  same  terms  wdien  placed  in  column,  and 
but  one  more  to  adding  any  polynomials. 

The  old  method  now  in  common  use,  of  teaching  first  the  gen¬ 
eral  operations  of  algebra  at  considerable  length,  and  then  supply¬ 
ing  as  an  application  of  them  concrete  problems,  is  open  to  many 
objections. 

In  the  first  place,  a  polynomial  looks  to  a  beginner  very  much 
like  Chinese  writing  and  pupils  might  l>e  taught  to  successfully 
perform  operations  on  either  with  equal  profit  as  to  mental  gym¬ 
nastics  and  with  about  equal  profit  as  to  acquisition  of  useful 
information. 

The  pupil  may  learn  to  add  polynomials  correctly  in  a  few  days, 
but,  as  he  cannot  realize  what  a  polynomial  is  and  why  there 
should  be  such  an  expression  till  he  has  actually  formed  them  in 
making  equations,  his  addition  must  be  mechanical  and  more  or 
less  distasteful. 

On  this  point,  a  few  words  from  Herbert  Spencer:  “This  need 
for  perpetual  telling  is  the  result  of  our  stupidity  and  not  the 
child’s.  We  drag  it  away  from  facts  in  which  it  is  interested  and 
which  it  is  actively  assimilating  of  itself;  we  put  before  it  facte 
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too  difficult  for  it  to  understand,  and  therefore  distasteful  to  it; 
finding  that  it  will  not  voluntarily  acquire  these  facts,  we  thrust 
them  into  its  mind  l)y  force  of  threats  and  punishment.  By  thus 
denying  it  the  knowledge  it  craves  and  cramming  it  with  knowl¬ 
edge  it  cannot  digest,  we  produce  a  morbid  state  of  its  faculties 
and  a  consequent  distaste  for  knowledge  in  general.” 

After  the  four  fundamental  operations  should  come  equations  of 
two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  avoiding,  for  the  present,  any 
complex  literal  equations  for  the  proper  solution  of  which  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  factoring  and  fractions  would  l)e  desirable. 

Not  till  he  has  lx*en  studying  algebra  for  five  or  six  months 
should  factoring,  greatest  common  divisor,  least  common  multiple 
and  fractions  l)e  taken  up.  By  this  time  he  will  have  become 
familiar  wdth  algebraic  expressions,  w'ill  know  how  and  why  they 
are  used  and  can  api)reciate  the  advantages  of  factoring,  etc. 

Having  finished  fractions,  he  will  have  obtained  enough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra,  to  proceed  readily 
and  rapidly  to  the  consideration  of  radical  quantities,  affected 
quadratics,  etc.,  in  the  treatment  of  which  not  so  much  care  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  pupil  has  now'  sufficient  algebraic  knowledge' 
to  be  able  to  investigate  for  himself  and  follow'  the  reasoning  of 
new'  theories. 

One  other  point  deserves  special  mention:  that  new  subjects 
should  be  introduced  by  concrete  w'ork  and  inductive  method  as 
far  as  possible.  In  affected  quadratics,  for  examjde,  begin  with  an 
easy  problem  w  hich  will  introduce  an  affected  quadratic ;  with 
books  closed,  build  on  our  algebraic  knowledge  already  obtained, 
draw  from  it  materials  for  solving  the  new'  problem.  After  solv¬ 
ing  several  similar  ones,  generalize  the  facts  obtained,  make  our 
own  theory  and  deduce  a  rule  for  the  solution  of  all  similar  exam¬ 
ples.  Do  not  leave  the  subject  till  the  class  understands  it 
throughout,  theoretically  and  practically,  and  can  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  solution  of  examples  in  the  form  of  affected  quadrat¬ 
ics,  to  equations  w  ith  exponents  or  coefficients,  either  monomial  or 
polynomial,  numerical  or  literal,  positive  or  negative,  integral  or 
fractional. 

It  is  in  the  first  few  months  that  pupils  are  either  well  fitted  and 
well  disj)osed  to  proceed  w'ith  algebraic  study,  or  are  spoiled  by 
too  great  speed,  or  by  demands  made  beyond  their  ability  or  com¬ 
prehension,  or  are  confused  by  bad  methods  and  inexperienced 
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teaching,  when  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  subject  are 
brought  minds  unwilling,  because  uninterested  and  convinced  of 
their  own  inability. 

While  more  than  one  author  has  made  some  attempt  to  break  up 
the  old  practice  of  beginning  algebra  with  the  definitions  and  the 
four  fundamental  principles  of  addition,  etc.,  no  work,  with  which 
I  am  familiar  has  been  so  successful  throughout  in  arranging  the 
topics  and  in  introducing  them  in  the  manner  most  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  pupil  as  the  Franklin  Algebra. 

Whatever  textbook  may  be  used,  the  teacher,  besides  such  ex¬ 
amples  as  he  may  invent  to  meet  the  subject  under  consideration, 
will  find  it  most  convenient  to  have  a  collection  of  problems  from 
other  authors  at  hand.  An  abundance  of  such  may  1x3  found  in 
Todhunter,  Hall  and  Knight,  Ficklin’s  Problems,  Loomis’  Alge¬ 
braic  Problems,  Capel’s  Tips  in  Algebra,  and  an  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  in  Wentworth  and  Hill’s  Manual.  The  teacher  will  also  find 
of  great  service  for  beginnei’s,  and  for  introducing  new  topics,  a 
little  work  published  for  the  use  of  the  Blind  Asylum  in  South 
Boston,  containing  easy  problems  intended  to  be  solved  mentally, 
entitled  Intellectual  Algebra,  written  by  David  B.  Tower  and 
published  by  Lee  and  Shepard. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  recitation  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  exact  knowledge  of  and  amount  of  work  done  by 
each  pupil?  Every  teacher  know's  that  the  number  of  solutions 
correctly  w'orked  out  on  a  pupil’s  paper  offers  but  little  guide  to 
ascertaining  how  much  he  has  done  and  can  do  without  any 
assistance.  Work  done  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teacher  offers  an  accurate  test  of  a  pupil’s  acquire¬ 
ments  and  ability. 

Some  blackboard  w'ork  is  desirable  at  every'  recitation  to 
present  a  few  examj)les  to  be  explained  to  the  class  by'  the  class 
and  to  be  criticised  by  pupils  and  instructor.  Every'  member  of  a 
class  can  be  tested  at  every  recitation  in  a  very'  few'  minutes  by  the 
follow'ing  method.  The  instructor  distributes  to  the  class  a  pack 
of  cards  numbered  and  containing  w'ork  similar  to  that  prepared 
for  the  lesson.  Each  pupil  thus  solves  a  different  example  and 
after  a  few  minutes  reports  the  number  of  his  card  and  the  answer 
obtained,  w'hich  should  agree  with  the  answer  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  number  on  the  instructor’s  list.  The  same  pack  will  serve  for 
many  days  by  giving  out  the  cards  in  a  different  order.  This  test 
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takes  but  a  few  minutes,  is  comprehensive  and  convincing.  If  the 
pupil  understood  his  lesson,  he  can  readily  do  other  problems  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  learned. 

All  explanations  made  by  the  instructor  should  l)e  repeated  by 
the  pupils  one  after  another  many  times  and  penalties  should  be 
imposed  upon  those  pupils  who  do  not  ask  for  further  explanation 
and  yet  when  called  upon  are  themselves  unable  to  explain. 
Every  class  contains  pupils  who  Avill  at  times  apparently  give  the 
instructor  the  closest  attention,  and  yet  not  hear  a  word  he  says,  so 
intent  are  their  minds  on  some  more  interesting  topic.  Also  the 
explanations  may  he  mechanically  repeated  by  the  pupil,  if  they 
have  first  been  made  by  the  instructor.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  draw  from  the  class  by  leading  (juestions  and  suggestions  as 
much  as  possible  all  explanations  of  new  principles. 

Marking  pu})ils  for  their  daily  recitations  is  an  inconvenience  to 
the  teacher  and  as  it  requires  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  on 
every  recitation  and  some  clerical  work  to  keep  a  record  and 
summarize  it,  he  would  he  glad  to  dispense  with  it  on  his  own 
account,  regardless  of  tlie  effect  of  the  system  u[)on  his  pupils. 
And,  yet,  in  ordinary  schools,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  better 
results  are  obtained  with  it  than  without  it. 

Pu])ils  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  examination  for  admission 
to  college,  and  some,  from  their  interest  in  the  study  or  from  a 
conscientious  desire  to  do  their  whole  duty,  do  not  require  any 
stimulus,  and  no  tutor  feels  the  need  of  either  marking  or  exam¬ 
ining  his  private  })upils.  For  they  are  generally  students  working 
for  an  object  and,  being  few  in  number,  he  can  keep  track  of  them 
and  knows  j>retty  accurately  their  standing.  But  the  ordinary 
high  school  pupil  studies  algebra  simply  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  study. 

The  ordinary  system  of  marking  furnishes  a  ready  and  accurate 
means  by  which  pupils  can  compare  themselves  with  each  other, 
and  affords  the  teacher  information  as  to  the  standing  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  meml)ers  of  his  classes,  and  also  furnishes  an  easy  means  of 
informing  parents  about  the  progress  their  children  are  making. 
I  have  never  seen  in  operation  any  system  to  take  its  place  that 
seemed  to  me  free  from  .serious  objections  both  as  to  results  ob¬ 
tained  and  as  to  the  effect  on  the  piq)ils. 

If,  as  in  some  schools,  you  dispense  with  the  daily,  marks  and 
rank  or  judge  of  the  pupil's  progress  only  by  monthly  or  occasional 
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examinations,  you  have  a  system  easier  for  the  teacher  but  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  pupil.  For  the  pupils,  feeling  that  their  standing 
depends  upon  the  result  of  these  tests,  when  beginning  them  are 
brought  into  a  nervous  condition  very  unfavorable  to  mathemati¬ 
cal  work  or,  indeed,  good  work  of  any  kind  and  especially  if  the 
time  be  limited  do  they,  as  a  rule,  feel  that  they  have  not  done 
themselves  justice. 

If  these  tests  are  frequently  made,  then  time  is  taken  in  exam¬ 
ining  which  ought  to  be  given  to  teaching.  Again  many  pupils  do 
not  possess  the  faculty  of  rapidly  and  correctly  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  writing  and,  while  they  can  orally  make  a  perfect 
recitation,  are  unable  to  do  themselves  justice  in  written  work. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  fairer  to  mark  the  daily  recitations  and 
to  incorporate  the  marks  thus  given  with  marks  given  for  examin¬ 
ations  and  other  written  work. 

To  pass  creditably  examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  a  period 
of  study  covering  at  least  two  years  is  necessary,  with  three  or 
four  recitations  a  week  during  the  first  year  and  two  or  three  rec¬ 
itations  a  week  during  the  second  year. 

The  class  should  be  examined  two  or  three  times  a  year;  not 
oftener,  because  examinations  take  up  good  teaching  time.  The 
examination  should  be  made  out  by  some  competent  person  other 
than  the  instructor ;  it  should  be  written  and  should  take  place  in 
the  morning  and  should  have  ample  time  allowed  it,  not  less  than 
two  hours.  The  examinations  should  contain  from  six  to  ten 
questions  and,  in  justice  to  the  dull  pupils,  an  option  should  be 
given  on  some  questions,  either  to  do  them  or  others  less  difficult, 
for  doing  which  only  a  partial  credit  would  be  given. 

The  paper  should  not  Ikj  made  by  the  instructor,  because  every 
one  teaches  somewhat  in  grooves,  bearing  down  especially  on 
points  interesting  to  himself,  and  his  examination  would  natural¬ 
ly  follow  his  teaching,  whereas  the  examination  ought  to  be 
broader,  and  the  topics  of  algebra  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  no 
injustice  can  be  done  the  teacher  or  the  class  by  a  fair  and  compe¬ 
tent  examiner.  The  examination  also,  coming  from  outside,  tends 
not  only  to  disclose  failures  of  the  pupils  but  also  omissions  in  the 
teaching  and  tends  to  keep  the  teacher  intent  to  see  that  every 
point  is  finally  covered,  whatever  may  be  his  method  of  teaching  or 
order  of  subjects  taken  up. 
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The  study  of  algebra  develops  certain  powers  of  the  mind  better 
than  any  other  study.  The  pupil  who  has  mastered  this  subject 
must  have  obtained  patient  concentration  of  the  attention,  courage 
in  attacking  difficulties,  a  power  of  analysis  and  attention  to  de¬ 
tails,  qualities  which  are  useful  elsewhere  as  well  as  at  school. 
And  it  is  a  subject  that  can  be  mastered  by  nearly  every  one  when 
it  is  properly  taught. 


THE  TEACHER'S  PREPARATION. 

BY  JOHN  E.  BUAULEY,  PH.  D., 

Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Organization  and  new  methods  have  brought  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  work  of  our  public  schools,  but  their 
efficiency  depends  upon  what  the  teacher  j)uts  into  them.  It  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  “  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school !  ”  Indeed,  this  maxim  is  more  emphatically  true  today 
than  it  ever  was  before.  The  more  complex  the  system,  the  more 
important  the  office  of  the  teacher.  A  mere  routine  of  book  les¬ 
sons,  hearing  recitations,  may  1x3  conducted  with  little  thought 
and  no  feeling.  But  if  the  teacher  is  to  do  more  than  turn  a  crank, 
if  he  is  to  infuse  heart,  vitality,  inspiration  into  a  system,  he  must 
possess  within  himself  the  necessary  resources.  The  office  of  the 
teacher  is  not  to  pour  into  an  empty  receptacle,  but  to  waken  dor^ 
mant  energies.  Heading,  language,  and  number  —  Latin,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  physics  —  are  not  so  much  the  subjects  which  he  teaches, 
as  the  tools  with  which  he  works.  Only  mind  can  quicken  mind. 
Careful  grading  and  elaborate  systems  of  instruction,  instead  of 
taking  the  place  of  fresh  and  vigorous  teaching  render  it  the  more 
indispensable. 

One  of  the  first  conditions  of  success  in  teaching  is  a  genuine^ 
interest  in  one’s  work.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
build,  the  motive  which  animates  our  efforts.  Some  teachers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  this  particular.  They  hate  teaching.  They 
count  it  drudgery  and  dread  its  details.  With  such  patience  as 
they  can  command,  they  await  the  day  when  they  shall  be  rescued 
from  its  dire  necessity  by  their  father,  or  brother,  or  some  other 
man.  Their  work  usually  lapses  into  a  routine,  whose  dreary 
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round  they  daily  run  with  meekness  and  resignation.  Poor  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  all  alike ;  but  there  is  a  surprising  similarity  in  their 
schools.  J^othing  is  so  monotonous  as  indifference.  Such  a  teach¬ 
er  is  only  something  to  hang  a  method  on !  She  has  no  prefer¬ 
ences.  Like  the  wire  frames  of  the  milliner  and  dressmaker,  she 
wears  whatever  is  in  style.  She  will  teach  that  the  world  is 
round  or  flat,  according  as  the  School  Board  directs.  Before  she 
can  tell  whether  she  j)refers  the  Word  or  the  Sentence  method, 
she  must  see  what  the  course  of  study  prescribes.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  she  has  trained  herself  to  a  state  of  apathy.  She 
ought  to  know  the  joy  that  always  accompanies  the  best  work,  but 
she  does  not.  She  ought  to  know  that  the  mind  tends  to  become 
interested  and  act  with  s[)ontaneous  force  upon  those  subjects  to 
which  it  willingly  devotes  its  energies.  Duties,  which  were  at 
first  distasteful,  may,  at  length,  by  their  faithful  performance  be- 
X^ome  attractive.  Much  of  the  worhl’s  best  work  is  done  by  men 
and  women  whose  interest  is  only  acquired.  It  hard,  at  first,  to 
be  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  an  occupation  for  which  one 
has  no  apparent  aptitude,  but  kind  Nature  soon  comes  to  the  res¬ 
cue  and  supplies  an  interest,  and  often  an  enthusiasm  for  work 
which  is  done  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  But  the  element  of  feeling 
may,  at  first,  be  easily  turned  against  the  unwelcome  work.  It  is 
like  those  sj)rings  uj)on  the  summits  of  the  water-slieds,  of  which 
teachers  tell  their  geography  classes,  that  a  few  strokes  of  the 
spade  might  turn  their  stream  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  cause 
them  to  flow  with  an  ever-gathering  force  down  some  other  and 
far  distant  valley.  If  one’s  work  is  not  reinforced  by  a  willing 
spirit,  the  interest  which  Nature  contributes  is  soon  found  running 
down  the  dismal  slope  of  discontent,  disappointment,  and  fruitless 
rejuning. 

What  are  the  elements  which  constitute  this  attitude  of  mind? 
What  are  some  of  those  things  which  will  contribute  to  a  helpful 
interest  in  our  work  ? 

First  in  order  of  time,  if  not  of  importance,  is  a  due  apprecia- 
'|fion  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  our  calling.  No  one  likes  to  ex¬ 
pend  his  energies  upon  unworthy  objects.  It  is  an  inferior  mind 
which  lacks  ambition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  empty  rhetoric  on  this  subject. 
Audiences  of  teachers  are  often  addressed  as  if  their  calling  sur¬ 
passed  in  importance  that  of  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
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preacher  all  combined.  We  are  told  that  our  future  prosperity  is 
secure  because  “  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land,”  and  so 
glaring  has  been  tlie  exaggeration  that  modest  men  and  women 
have  been  in  danger  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  taking 
an  unworthy  view  of  their  oihce.  d’hey  are  conscious  that  the 
effusive  orator,  who  welcomes  the  Teachers’  Association  by  setting 
forth,  in  alternate  periods,  the  attractions  of  the  town,  and  the 
distinguished  character  of  his  audience,  may  not  be  wholly  sin¬ 
cere.  They  are  therefore  in  danger  of  accej)ting  the  ignoble  view 
of  the  teacher’s  otlice  which  has  Ixjen  embodied  into  classic  litera¬ 
ture  by  Sliakespeare,  Dickens,  and  Irving. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  tliat  it  is  our  work  to  train  the 
faculties  and  mould  the  character  of  the  young.  The  schools  of^ 
today  shape  the  civilization  of  tomorrow.  Blending  with  other 
influences,  the  work  of  the  teacher  forms  the  future  citizen.  It  is 
his  office  to  bring  the  intelligence,  the  taste,  the  imagination,  the 
capacity  for  obedience,  the  love  of  truth  into  fullest  vitality.  He 
geeks  so  to  train  the  pu[)il  that  none  of  his  intellectual  or  moral 
resources  shall  be  waffed.  It  his  —  and  what  calling  has  not?  — 
its  hard  work,  its  exactions,  its  trials  and  discouragements.  What 
will  better  enable  the  teacher  to  l)ear  them  than  an  elevated  ideal 
of  his  profession  and  a  strong  faith  in  the  possibilities  which  lioK 
concealed  in  the  nature  of  the  child? 

Again,  the  teacher  must  be  in  sympathy  with  children.  NoX 
spirit  of  fidelity,  no  painstaking  devotion,  can  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  this  (juality.  A  subtle  magnetism  enables  the  teacher  who 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her  pupils,  not  only  to  draw  them  to 
herself  in  loyal  affection,  l)ut  also  to  attract  them  to  those  things 
in  which  she  is  interested.  They  delight  to  render  a  service  to 
such  a  teacher  and  find  it  easy  to  do  the  work  which  she  prescribes. 
Incited  by  this  motive  they  make  })rogress  and  improvement  which 
would  be  impossible  to  them  without  it.  Moreover,  the  teacher  is 
herself  stimulated  and  encouraged.  Work  cannot  long  remain 
distasteful  when  one  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  object.  Du¬ 
ties  otherwise  heavy  become  light.  There  is  no  cure,  no  preven¬ 
tive  of  worn  and  instated  nerves,  like  a  s})irit  in  ready  sympathy 
with  childhood.  Such  a  teacher  sees  something  besides  the  hum¬ 
drum  in  lier  work.  Her  voice,  her  language,  her  wit,  are  to  her 
scholars  like  the  play  of  fountains  in  a  sultry  day.  She  knows 
how  to  give  them  a  laugh  when  they  need  it,  how  to  be  cheery, 
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how  to  make  the  atmosphere  harmonize  with  their  youthful  spir¬ 
its.  If  an  artificial  gravity  of  demeanor  is  appropriate  to  any 
calling,  it  is  not  in  ours.  The  teacher  needs  buoyant  spirits  and 
buoyant  health. 

^  Another  condition  is  self-control.  A  person  must  have  his 
powers  under  command  if  others  are  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
them.  This  is  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life  — preeminently  true 
if  one  wishes  to  teach  as  well  as  govern  large  numbers  I  But, 
unfortunately,  the  difficulty  of  self-mastery  usually  increases  with 
its  necessity.  It  is  not  easy  to  preside  with  composure  amidst 
conflicting  interests  and  be  calm  when  one’s  patience  has  been 
long  and  severely  tried.  But  it  is  in  just  these  circumstances  that 
this  virtue  is  most  essential.  Deficiency  in  self-command  will 
speedily  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  school  discipline.  A 
single  lapse  in  temper  will  often  so  weaken  a  teacher’s  self-respect 
as  to  make  a  manly  self-assertion  impossible  for  a  long  time  there¬ 
after  ;  will  so  forfeit  the  confidence  of  pupils  as  to  exclude 
obedience  from  any  higher  motive  than  fear.  Xo  one  can  safely 
assume  the  office  of  teacher,  who  is  not  so  fortified  in  self-control 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  sudden  and  repeated  annoyances  with  clear¬ 
headed  composure. 

The  second  prerequisite  to  success  in  teaching  is  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  child-nature  ;  its  powers,  its  needs,  and  its  conditions 
of  growth.  Teachers  cannot  all  become  deeply  versed  in  the 
metaphysics  of  pedagogic  science.  But  no  one  can  minister  to 
the  child’s  needs  who  does  not  comprehend  them.  And  any  ade¬ 
quate  comprehension  of  the  activities  of  a  cliild’s  mind  must  be 
the  result  of  study  and  observation.  Considerable  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  science  is  indispensable  to  a  favorable 
entrance  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  Some  persons  possess  great 
aptitude  to  perceive  and  interpret  the  wants  of  the  learner. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  saying  that  the  teacher,  like  the  i)oet,  is  born, 
not  made ;  but  fortunately  no  such  difficulty  is  involved  in  ac¬ 
quiring  normal  principles  and  laws  as  to  render  success  in  teach¬ 
ing  unattainable  by  most  of  those  who  will  make  the  necessary 
effort.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  however, 
will  not  suffice.  Pride  of  intellectual  attainments  is  only  a  hin¬ 
drance.  Such  teachers  are  like  musicians  who  are  familiar  with 
the  music  to  be  played,  but  ignorant  of  the  instrument  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  rendered.  I  once  knew  a  primary  teacher,  graduated 
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with  honor  from  one  of  our  best  colleges,  queenly  alike  in  pres¬ 
ence  and  in  accomplishments,  who  was  utterly  unable  to  adapt 
her  work  to  the  children  under  her  care.  In  spite  of  any  aid  or 
guidance  which  she  could  receive,  inattention  and  disorder  reigned 
in  her  school ;  both  teacher  and  scholars  were  fretful  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  she  resigned  in  defeat.  She  was  succeeded  by  a  lady 
of  far  less  mental  force  and  culture,  a  young  girl  of  fair  education 
and  ability,  but  whose  normal  training  and  study  of  children  had 
given  a  ready  insight  into  their  needs.  Her  advent  immediately 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Interesting  occupation  was 
found  for  every  child.  Irritability  and  mischief  gave  place  to 
quiet  and  enjoyment.  Rapid  progress  in  school  work  followed, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  took  leave  of  her  pupils, 
they  were  filled  with  grief  and  overwhelmed  her  with  expressions 
of  their  attachment. 

Such  incidents  do  not  lessen  our  appreciation  of  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture  in  the  teacher.  But  they  do  illustrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  understanding  not  only  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  im-^ 
parted,  but  also  the  minds  which  are  to  receive  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  more  general  features  of  the 
teacher’s  equipment  to  speak  of  his  daily  preparation.  Our  mental 
no  less  than  our  bodily  strength  needs  to  be  constantly  renewed. 
No  teacher’s  instruction  can  be  fresh  and  vigorous  whose  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  recent  and  thorough.  The  moment  a  person  ceases  to 
be  a  systematic  student,  he  ceases  to  be  an  effective  teacher.  He 
cuts  the  bond  of  sympathy  which  binds  him  to  the  learner.  There 
are  those  who  listen  to  such  statements  with  incredulity.  They 
have  taught  five,  ten,  it  may  be  twenty  years,  and  they  know  their 
work  by  heart.  What  nonsens(i  to  suppose  that  they  need  to  study 
their  lessons.  They  are  not  going  to  spend  their  time  in  any  such 
w’ay.  They  have  enough  of  school  in  school  hours. 

Host  of  us  have  seen  such  teachers ;  have  watched  how,  year  by 
year,  their  w'ork  grew  thin,  like  the  successive  layers  of  a  certain 
vegetable,  until  it  became  so  weak  and  attenuated  that  it  would 
scarcely  hold  together.  We  have  seen  how  they  themselves  dwin¬ 
dled  in  brain  power  and  worthy  purpose  till  they  became  the  jest 
of  their  former  and  the  antipathy  of  their  present  pupils. 

Few  teachers  are  more  familiar  wdth  the  work  of  their  grade 
than  Agassiz  was  with  his  fossils  and  fishes,  or  Doctor  Arnold  with 
his  history  and  Ijeloved  classics.  What  was  their  view  of  this  mat- 
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ter?  See  Agassiz  dredging  Vineyard  Sound  each  day  for  some¬ 
thing  new  to  show  his  classes.  Listen  to  Arnold  as  lie  replies  to 
the  friend  who  asks  him  why  he  spends  so  much  time  in  studying 
familiar  subjects.  “  Because,”  he  says,  “  I  prefer  to  have  my  pu¬ 
pils  drink  from  a  running  stream,  rather  than  a  stagnant  pbol.”y 
Charles  Lamb  mirthfully  relates  the  experiences  of  a  teacher  who 
by  dint  of  hard  study  always  kept  one  day  in  advance  of  his  class. 
But  even  this  ignoramus  had  one  advantage,  in  the  freshness  of  his 
knowledge.  It  is  by  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  ourselves  that 
we  become  able  to  help  others  acquire  it.  Great  as  is  my  respect 
for  learning  and  thoroughness,  I  would  cheerfully  abate  something 
from  these  in  an  instructor,  could  I  be  assured  of  a  fresh  and  glow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  work  to  be  done.  The  moment  a  teacher’s 
methods  become  fixed  and  inflexible,  they  lose  a  measure  of  their 
vitality.  When  they  cease  to  require  fresh  thought,  they  are  a 
machine  whicli  the  teacher  works.  No  longer  vivifying  forces, 
they  have  become  dead  formulas.  Our  experience,  valuable  in 
itself,  constantly  tends  to  settle  into  rules  by  which  we  guide  our 
work.  The  new  method,  tlie  bright,  fresh  thought  emlM)dies  itself 
into  a  law  of  action.  Like  a  plant  it  ripens,  goes  to  seed  and  dies, 
^ew  thought,  originality,  requires  effort,  routine  does  not.  And 
so  schools,  and  colleges,  and  pulpits  may  be  found,  all  over  the 
yland,  in  which  teachers  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  They  are 
suffering  the  inevitable  penalty  of  letting  their  work  la{)se  into  a 
routine.  There  is  no  sadder  picture  in  the  history  of  education 
than  that  of  Pestalozzi  in  his  old  age.  In  his  early  life  lie  had 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  thought  and  kindled  a  new  enthusiasm  in 
the  training  of  children.  But  later  in  years,  his  work  settled  into 
empty  forms.  What  had  been  inspiring  and  full  of  life  in  his  days 
of  invention  became  at  length  a  mere  petrifaction.  Michel  Br^*al 
who  visited  him  in  his  old  age  relates  of  him  that  he  would  stand 
at  the  blackboard,  pointing  to  his  diagrams,  his  ligures,  and  his 
names  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  while  the  children  mechanically 
repeated  his  favorite  watchwords  which  they  had  learned  by  heart. 
But  the  exercise  had  lost  its  value  because  it  had  ceased  to  require 
mental  activity.  Ilis  thought  ran  round  and  round  in  its  w'cll- 
worn  groove.  The  children’s  eyes  no  longer  sparkled  with  inter¬ 
est.  What  had  once  been  full  of  meaning  liad  become  dead  for¬ 
mulas.  His  pet  system  of  instruction  was  already  only  tlie  length¬ 
ening  shadow  of  a  greatness  that  was  past.  Tlius  will  it  be  with 
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any  teacher  who  thinks  that  his  methods  are  so  good  as  to  require 
no  further  improvement. 

Teachers  should  each  day  })repare  themselves  upon  the  subject- 
matter  which  they  are  to  teach.  They  sliould  make  sure  of  a  fresh 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  details.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  its  leading  facts,  or  to  have  a  general  outline  vaguely  in 
mind,  expecting  that  it  will  all  come  back  to  them  as  they  need  it. 
They  must  acquire  the  habit  of  tinding  new  lessons,  new  meaning 
in  familiar  objects.  Each  year’s  added  power  ought  to  enable 
them  to  see  more  in  a  subject  than  ever  before.  If  they  do  not 
thus  gain  additional  insight,  discover  new  facts  and  principles 
year  by  year,  the  alternative  will  inevitably  be  true ;  they  will  see 
less  and  less  in  each  subject,  will  become  superficial  and  lose 
power  to  stimulate  their  pupils. 

When  Garfield  was  president  of  Hiram  College,  a  young  teacher 
once  asked  him  how  to  hold  tlie  attention  of  his  classes.  His  reply 
was :  “  See  to  it  that  you  do  not  feed  your  pupils  on  cold  victuals^ 
Take  the  lesson  into  your  mind  anew,  rethink  it  and  then  serve  it 
hot  and  steaming,  and  your  pupils  will  have  an  appetite  for  your 
instruction.”  The  late  Doctor  Taylor  of  Andover,  was  not  in  all 
respects  a  model  teacher,  but  he  possessed  a  marvellous  ability  to 
keep  his  classes  interested  and  make  them  thorough.  He  mod¬ 
estly  attributed  any  power  which  he  might  possess  to  his  love  of 
the  subjects  that  he  taught,  which,  he  said  kept  him  “  always  dig¬ 
ging  away  at  them.”  What  shall  we  say  of  a  teacher  who  con¬ 
ducts  tlie  recitation  with  textbook  in  hand  to  verify  the  pupil’s 
answers,  and  to  see  what  comes  next  ?  Who  refers  from  time  to 
time  to  his  old  normal  school  notebook  to  recall  what  w'as  said 
there  on  that  subject  ?  Imagine  Doctor  Taylor  or  Emma  Willard 
thus  feeding  their  scholars,  not  merely  on  cold  victuals,  but  on  the 
veriest  dry  husks  of  knowledge. 

The  teacher’s  daily  preparation  should  include,  in  the  second 
place,  the  selection  of  illustrations,  anecdotes,  pictures,  and  objects 
by  which  the  lesson  may  be  enforced.  Textlnwks  seldom  give 
enough  illustrative  examples.  Much  of  our  school  work  employs 
no  textbook.  Whether  a  book  is  used  or  not,  a  teacher  should 
always  follow'  Nature’s  order  of  instruction.  Facts  must  precede 
explanations.  Individual  objects,  phenomena,  and  experiments 
come  first,  afterwards  with  many  a  correction  and  amendment,  we 
reach  the  broad,  comprehensive,  and  beautiful  law  w'hich  governs 
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them.  “The  mind,”  says  Herbert  Spencer,  “like  all  things  that 
grow,  progresses  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous; 
and  a  training  system,  being  an  objective  counterpart  of  this  sub¬ 
jective  process,  must  exhibit  a  like  progression.  We  must  proceed 
from  the  single  to  the  combined  in  mastering  each  branch  of 
knowledge ;  the  mind  must  be  introduced  to  principles  through 
the  medium  of  examples.”  Here,  then,  is  a  most  important  part 
of  teachers’  preparation.  Casual  occurrences  witnessed  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  the  children,  familiar  phenomena  of  nature  and  facts 
gained  from  reading,  should  all  be  brought  under  tribute  to  enable 
them  to  vivify  their  teaching.  They  who  thus  come  to  look  at 
things  through  their  pupils’  eyes  will  never  lack  attention. 

Thirdly,  the  teacher  should  prepare  a  plan  of  each  lesson,  should 
determine  beforehand  how  to  proceed  from  step  to  step.  Unless 
.there  be  a  distinct  conception  of  both  the  end  to  be  attained  and 
'  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  reached,  systematic  progress  is 
impossible.  A  good  plan  for  teaching  a  lesson  will  regard  it  as 
one  of  a  series,  designed  to  develop  certain  faculties  in  the  child, 
and  also  as  an  individual  lesson  designed  to  teach  a  s])ecitic  thing. 
The  method  neetls  to  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  class.  The  development,  the  illustration,  the  drill,  the 
mode  of  emphasizing  important  points,  all  need  to  be  determined. 
This  surely  requires  study,  and  study  too,  in  the  light  of  i)eda- 
gogic  principles  and  laws.  The  lesson  must  be  connected  with 
previous  lessons ;  it  must  start  from  something  already  known, 
and  it  must  engage  attention  by  exciting  interest  at  the  outset. 
Professional  training  and  practice  will  give  a  teacher  facility  in 
the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  but  will  never  render  such  plans 
unnecessary.  Fruitful  experience  will  rather  teach  one  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  allowing  them  to  become  stereotyped  and  monotonous. 
Variety  of  method  is  as  essential  as  unity  of  purpose. 

Fourth,  the  teacher  needs  preparation  in  order  to  properly  as- 
,Bign  work  from  day  to  day.  This  is  a  very  important,  but  oft- 
neglected  item  in  a  teacher’s  duties.  Every  exercise  from  the 
busy-work  of  the  lowest  grades  to  the  original  investigations  of 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  needs  to  be  judiciously  di¬ 
rected.  Aimless  work  discourages  pupils.  How  often  do  scholars 
complain  that  they  do  not  know  what  they’  are  to  study,  or  how 
they  are  to  study  it.  Now  and  then  some  brave  little  fellow  tells 
how  he  has  studied  for  hours  on  something  which  it  turns  out  that 
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he  was  not  expected  to  learn.  What  wonder  that  pupils  whose 
work  is  thus  vaguely  or  thoughtlessly  assigned  leave  school  I  The 
question  is  often  asked  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  every  grade 
of  school  work  attractive.  When  the  kindergarten  and  object 
lessons  are  outgrown,  must  the  pleasure  and  interest  in  school 
work  cease  ?  Many  claim  that  it  must.  Bain  says :  “  There 

comes  then  tlie  stern  conclusion,  that  the  uninteresting  must  be 
faced  at  last.  The  age  of  drudgery  must  commence  ;  we  begin  ' 
the  discipline  of  life  by  inuring  the  child,  gradually,  to  severe  and 
repugnant  occupations.”  Too  often,  alas  I  have  teachers  resigned 
themselves  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  protest  against  it.  Such 
an  admission  robs  both  teacher  and  pupil  of  all  enthusiasm,  all 
gladness  in  their  work.  In  opposition  to  this  depressing  philoso¬ 
phy,  we  claim  that  the  normal  action  of  each  faculty  and  power, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  was  designed  to  be,  and  ««,  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  Absolute  idleness  is  always  irksome.  The  sense  of 
triumph  in  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  accomplished  an  allotted  task, 
often  affords  the  keenest  happiness.  Let  the  schoolroom  be  made 
attractive  ;  let  it  be  pervaded  by  a  bright  and  sunny  spirit ;  let  the 
instruction  and  the  tasks  be  properly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pupils  and  they  will  not  deem  tlie  work  “  drudgery,”  nor  the 
occupation  “  repugnant.” 

In  the  assignment  of  lessons,  good  judgment  will  not  only  adapt 
the  amount  and  dilhculty  of  the  work  to  the  ability  of  the  class, 
but  will  give  just  enough  explanation  of  difficult  points  to  enableX 
pupils  to  master  them.  It  is  also  well  to  stimulate  their  habits  of 
observation  and  love  of  independent  work,  by  giving  different  ones 
something  to  look  up  and  report  to  the  class  —  never  forgetting 
to  drop  a  hint  as  to  where  the  desired  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  done  most  to  make  the  name  of 
teacher  honorable,  have  reflected  much  upon  the  laws  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  mental  growth.  They  who  would  attain  the  highest 
excellence  in  this  profession  must  thoroughly  understand  the  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  they  would  conduct  their  pupils.  And  they 
must  know  the  ])upils  individually  as  well  as  collectively  ;  must 
know  their  wants  and  adapt  their  instruction  to  each.  And  that 
they  may  do  this  they  will  closely  observe  each  pupil’s  traits  of 
character  and  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  They  will  seek 
to  know  something  of  their  home  surroundings  and  other  mould¬ 
ing  influences.  They  will  become  acquainted  with  their  parents 
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when  practicable,  and  will  secure  their  cooperation  in  their  work. 
With  some  children  this  is  not  iieceHsary  ;  but  if  pupils  are  dull,  or 
willful,  or  peculiar,  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  parents  is 
often  of  the  greatest  value.  Teachers  who  thus  make  friends  of 
the  people  of  their  district  will  not  only  enlarge  their  usefulness 
and  gain  a  firmer  hold  upon  their  pupils,  but  will  also  find  their 
own  life  enriched  and  stimulated. 

In  general  we  need  to  remember  that  the  (qualities  of  mind  and 
character  which  are  desired  in  the  pupil  must  be  in  the  teacher. 
“  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.”  If  a 
teacher  lacks  integrity,  refinement,  earnestness,  or  courtesy,  he 
cannot  inspire  his  pupils  with  these  virtues.  An  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence  emanates  from  him  which  tends  to  fix  the  standards  of 
excellence  in  their  inimls.  Every  teacher  should  distinctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  prime  condition  of  successfully  inculcating  any  ex¬ 
cellence,  whether  of  morals  or  manners,  of  habits  of  thought,  or 
habits  of  speech,  is  to  possess  it  one’s  self  and  uniformly  practice 
it  in  the  schoolroom.  Especially  contagious  are  such  (jualities  as 
cheerfulness,  earnestness,  and  courtesy,  virtues  of  fundamental 
importance  in  themselves  as  well  as  intimately  related  to  intellec¬ 
tual  growth.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  work  at  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  school  where  any  fundamental  duty  is  disregarded. 


Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever ; 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds  tight. 
With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days  which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and  their  blight. 
Their  fulness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  relieve  them. 

Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone  ; 

God  in  his  mercy  receive,  forgive  them  I 
Only  the  new  days  are  our  own. 

Today  is  ours,  and  today  alone. 


—  Snsan  CooUihje. 
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IV. 

“ANCIPITI.” 

C-esar’s  1)e  Bello  Gallico, 

HOOK  L,  CHAPTER  XXVL,  LINE  I. 

BY  BKOF.  W.  S.  SC ARBO BOUGH,  LL.  1>. 

ITA  ANCIPITl  PR(ELIO  DIU  ATQUE  ACRITER  PUONATUM  EST. 

Does  anclpiti  ill  tliis  pa.ssage  means  doubtful  or  double  ?  On 
what  ground  is  one  signification  preferable  to  the  other? 
These  are  the  questions  that  suggest  themselves  to  one’s  mind  as 
he  reads  this  twenty-sixth  chapter,  and  especially  the  part  quoted 
with  the  comments  on  it.  I  liave  examined  several  editions  of 
Caesar  by  various  editors,  and  find  that  all  more  or  less  agree  that 
aneipiti  should  be  rendered  double.,  on  the  ground  that  the  battle 
was  fought  in  two  places,  at  the  top  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

To  be  more  sjiecific,  I  quote  the  language  of  a  few  of  the  edit¬ 
ors  mentioned :  — 

“  Ancipitb  two-headed,  thus  facing  two  ways  at  once.”  —  Allen 
and  Greenough. 

AnApiti.,  two-fold,  because  the  Romans  were  fighting  in  two 
fronts.”  —  Kelsey. 

Andpiti  pradio,  the  battle  is  called  anceps.  double.,  because  the 
Romans  were  contending  with  enemies,  both  in  front  and  in  the 
rear.”  —  Andrews. 

And  pit  i  pradio,  in  a  double  Kittle  —  so-called,  because  fought 
on  different  fronts.  ” —  Harkness. 

“  Andpiti  pradio  is  eipiivalent  to  dubio  marte  (according  to  Da¬ 
vies),  because  they  were  ignorant  to  which  side  the  victory  in¬ 
clined.  Others  say  the  engagement  was  fought  in  two  places  — 
at  the  top  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.”  — Spencer. 
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“  Ancipiti  proelio,  in  doubtful  battle ;  i.  e.,  victory  inclining  to  ' 
neither  side.”  —  Bullions. 

“  Ancipiti  prcelio,  in  a  double  conflict.”  —  Chase  and  Stuart. 

“  Ancipiti  proelio^  in  a  double  conflict.”  —  Leighton,  in  his  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  Helvetian  war  (Latin  Lessons). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Spencer  is  in  doubt ;  forms  no  opinion 
of  his  own,  but  simply  dismisses  the  subject  with  (in  substance) 
a  remark  —  some  say  one  thing  and  some  another.  Bullions  states 
positively,  “in  a  doubtful  battle.” 

Though  the  trend  of  the  argument  of  a  majority  of  these  and 
other  commentators  favors  the  rendering  of  ancipiti  as  double^  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  lines  and  the  con¬ 
text,  that  ancipiti  should  be  translated  douhtfnl,  with  the  »eme  of 
uncertain  or  critical.  To  adopt  any  other  meaning  seems  to  be  ! 
straining  a  point  to  make  out  a  case.  The  position  of  the  troops, 
though  of  importance,  is  not  first  as  it  seems  to  me ;  it  is  the  out¬ 
come,  the  result,  that  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  in  a  hard 
fought  biittle  like  this  there  was  doubtless  great  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  commander-in-ehief  as  to  which  way  victory 
was  inclining.  And,  too,  this  thought  seems  to  be  brought  out  by 
the  context:  “Diutius  quum  nostrorum  impetus  sustinere,”  etc.  ' 
When  they  could  not  withstand  the  attack  of  our  men  longer,  one  ^ 
party'  retreated  to  the  mountains  and  the  other  to  their  baggage 
and  wagons,  for  during  this  entire  battle,  thougli  fought  from  the 
seventh  hour  till  evening,  no  one  was  able  to  see  the  retreating  ^ 
enemy.  They'  fought  till  late  at  night,  even  to  the  baggage,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  employed  these  (their  wagons)  for  ramparts  and 
from  vantage-ground  were  hurling  down  javelins  upon  our  men 
(the  Romans)  while  advancing,  and  some  were  discharging  jave-  I 
lins  and  darts  from  below,  between  the  wagons  and  wheels,  and  ^ 
were  wounding  our  men.  After  a  long  fight,  our  men  captured 
the  baggage  and  camp.  A  daughter  and  son  of  Orgetorix  were 
captured.  From  this  battle  about  130,000  men  survived  whom  our 
men,  says  Csesar,  were  not  able  to  follow  because  of  the  wounded 
soldiei's  and  the  necessity'  of  buiying  those  already  dead.  The 
fact  that  the  Romans  did  not  follow  up  this  victory  shows  that  it 
must  have  cost  them  dearly. 

The  sense  of  the  passage,  then,  I  should  think,  requires  that  we 
translate  anceps  in  such  way  as  to  express  the  uncertainty  of  the 
contest.  This  is  not  done  when  we  say  it  was  a  double  contest. 
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We  learn  from  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  I 

Roman  army  was  drawn  np  in  three  lines  (triplex  acies)  ;  the  first  j 

and  second  lines  formed  one  division  which  advanced  against  those 
who  had  been  defeated  and  were  compelled  to  retreat,  i.  e.  the 
Helvetians :  the  third  line  sustiiined  the  attack  of  those  advancing  I 

(venientes)  upon  them :  — 

“  Romani  con  versa  signa  bipartito  intulerunt ;  prima  ac  secunda 
acies  ut  victis  ac  submotis  resisteret ;  tertia,  ut  venientes  excip- 
eret.” 

May  we  not  surmise  that  the  battle  between  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  had  been  raging  for  some  time,  the  details  of  which  having 
been  admitted,  C'jesar,  wdth  his  usual  vivacity  in  describing  an 
event,  dashes  into  the  subject  as  here  recorded :  Ita  ancipiti  prcelio 
.  .  .  .  piK/nattim  eM,  thus  they  fought  long  and  valiently  — 

with  victory  inclining  neither  w'ay.  7^/,  in  this  case,  would  refer 
not  to  the  position  of  any  of  the  contending  lines  (acies),  but 
rather  to  the  degree  or  intensity  wdth  wdiich  the  battle  was  fought. 

In  the  seventy-sixth  chapter  of  Hook  VII.,  a  similar  construction 
occurs :  — 

“Praesertim  ancipiti  prudio,  quum  ex  oppido  eruptione  pug- 
naretur,  foris  tantae  copiae  ecpiitatus  peditatusque  cernerentur.” 

According  to  some  authorities,  ancipiti  in  this  passage  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  two  clauses  following :  “  *juum  ex,”  etc.,  foris  tan- 
tar  f  and  conse(piently  w'ith  the  meaning  of  double ;  a  double 
battle. 

Andrew^s,  in  his  Latin  lexicon,  says  that  anceps  in  general  has 
reference  to  an  object  whose  qualities  have  significance  in  two 
respects  —  double.i  that  extends  on  two  opposite  sides;  while  duplex  . 
refei-s  to  an  object  that  exists  in  separate  form,  twdee.  “Thus,” 
continues  he,  “  anceps  sententia  is  an  opinion  w^hich  leavers.,  fiuctur 
ates  between  two  decisions,  w  hile  duplex  sententia  is  a  twofold  opinion.” 

After  giving  some  examples  illustrating  this  use,  he  adds,  that 
since  everything  wdiich  oscillates  in  two  different  directions  has  no 
stability,  anceps  signifies  wavering,  doubtful,  uncertain,  unfixed,  un¬ 
decided,  and  further,  since  hesitation  in  the  issue  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing  frequently  causes  danger,  anceps  also  signifies  dangerous,  per¬ 
ilous,  critical.  There  are  examples  in  Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus, 

Horace,  Nepos,  Ovid,  Sallust,  etc.,  illustrating  these  different 
meanings,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  etymologically  speaking, 
anceps  ought  to  convey  the  one  idea  of  doubtful  or  uncertain,  i.  e., 
as  in  No.  3  of  Andrews’  division. 
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Ancepn  is  derived  from  an-caput^  the  an  being  ecjuivalent  to  the 
Greek  a/x0t',  and  with  capnt  literally  meaning  “  having  a  head  on 
each  side,”  or  “  heads  all  around.”  There  are  other  words  of  simi¬ 
lar  derivation,  prceceps,  headlong ;  bleeps.,  two-headed,  triceps,  three¬ 
headed,  all  with  caput  as  the  radical,  and  pne,  bis,  and  tris  as  pre¬ 
fixes.  In  anceps  appears  the  root  cap  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Indo-European  root  kap,  signifying  grasp,  and  which  is  also  seen 
in  caput,  eapitalis,  capitolium,  capitulum,  capiUus,  capiUaris,  and  in 
K€(f>aX^,  K€^d\aio<i,  dK€(l)a\o<;  of  the  Greek.  The  root  “  cap  ”  (kap) 
as  suggested  by  Professor  Halsey,^  “is  probably  connected  with 
cap  ”  in  capio.  As  we  find  it  in  caput  and  words  derived  from  it, 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  secondary  and  not  primary,  for  in  the 
primary  sense  of  to  hold,  to  grasp,  from  the  ablaut  cap  (kap), 
come  anceps,  particeps,  princeps,  and  similar  words  with  genitive 
in  is  signifying  birdcatcher,  sharer,  chief,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  if  having  “  heads  all  around  ”  means  anything  at  all,  it 
must  metan  instability,  uncertainty.  “A  double-minded  man,”  says 
one  of  the  sacred  writers,^  “is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.”  In  other 
words,  the  man  who  halts  between  faith  and  unbelief  is  not  a  safe 
man,  he  is  not  to  be  relied  on ;  for  he  is  indecisive.  Tlie  idea  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  the  doubleness,  the  twofohlness,  and  lienee,  the 
doubtfulness,  as  here  implied.  In  the  Vulgate  for  the  exjiression, 
a  double-niinded  man,  we  have,  vir  animo  duplici ;  in  the  TI  Kaivri 
^LadfjKT)  (Greek  New  Testament),  dvrip  8i'yfru^o<i.  Doubtless  the 
vir  animo  duplici,  the  dvrjp  8iyfrv')(^o<i  and  ancepn  are  similar  in  thought 
and  may  mean  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned. 

The  following  are  a  few  passages  in  which  anceps  seems  to  have 
the  meaning  of  double  iiccording  to  the  authorities  consulted  and 
the  text  itself :  — 

“Milites  Homani  perculsi  tumultu  insolito  capere  alii,  alii  se 
abdere  pars  territos  confirmare  trejiidare  omnibus  locis ;  vis  magna 
hostium,  cadium  nocte  atipie  nubibus  obscuratum  periculum  aw- 
_  Sail.  J.  38-;‘). 

Some,  however,  render  anceps  indiscernible,  thus,  danger  was 
indiscernible,  meaning,  I  sujipose,  that  the  struggle  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  it  uncertain  where  the  greatest  danger  lay. 

“  Talia  magnihxiuo  tumidus  memoraverat  ore,  ancipitcmque 

>  Etymolofir}'  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

*  St.  Paul,  Epistle  to  James  (i :  8). 
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manu  tollens  iitraque  securira  institerat  digitis,  primos  suspensus 
in  artus.”  — O.  M.,  8-397. 

“Hie  etsi  pari  pnnlio  discesseraiit,  taineii  eodem  loco  non  sunt 
ausi  maiiere :  (juod  erat  periculum,  ne,  si  pars  navium  adversari- 
oruin  Eulx)eain  superasset,  ancipiti  premerentur  periculo.”  —  Ne- 
pos.  Tlieni.  33. 

“Bestiarum  autem  terrenae  sunt  aliae  partim  aquatiles  aliae 
quasi  ancipites  in  utracjiie  sede  viventes ;  sunt  quaedam  etiam, 
quae  igne  nasci  putentur,  appareantque  in  ardentibus  fornaeibus 
saepe  volitantes.”  —  Cic.  I)e  Xatura  Deorum,  Bk.  I.,  37. 

“  At  vero  curia,  inaesta  ac  trepida  ancipiti  metu  et  ab  cive  et  ab 
hoste,  Serviliuin  consulein,  cui  ingenium  niagis  populare  erat, 
orare,  ut  tantis  circumventam  terroribus  expediret  rem  publicam.” 

—  Livy,  2,  24. 

“Sed  quod  erant  quidam  eique  multi,  qui  aut  in  re  publica 
propter  ancipitem,  (juae  non  potest  esse  seiuncta,  faciendi  dicen- 
dique  sapientiam  llorerent,  ut  Themistocles,  ut  Pericles,  ut,”  etc. 

—  Cic.  De  Oratore,  Bk.  III.,  !<). 

“  In  (pia  velim  sit  illud,  (piod  sae}>e  posuisti,  ut  non  necesse  sit 
consumere  aetatem  atejne  ut  possit  is  ilia  omnia  cernere,  qui  tan- 
tummo<lo  aspexerit ;  sed  etiamsi  est  aliciuando  spissius  aut  si  ego 
sum  tardior,  profecto  ininKpiam  comiuiescam  neipie  defatigabor 
ante,  quam  illorum  anci[)itis  vias  rationes(jue  et  pro  omnibus  et 
contra  omnia  disputaudi  percepero.”  —  Cic.  I)e  Oratore,  Bk. 
III.,  30. 

Watson,  in  his  translation  of  the  orators,  renders  ancipiti  doubt¬ 
ful.,  and  not  twofold,  as  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.  I  give  his  ren 
dering :  — 

“In  regard  to  which  (in  qua)  I  could  wish  that  that  were  true 
which  you  have  often  asserted,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consume 
our  lives  in  it,  but  that  he  may  see  everything  in  it  who  only  turns 
his  eyes  toward  it ;  but  even  if  the  view  lx?  somewhat  obscure, 
or  I  should  be  extraordinarily  dull,  I  shall  assuredly  never  rest,  or 
yield  to  fatigue,  until  I  understand  their  doubtful  (ancipitis)  ways 
and  arts  of  disputing  for  and  against  every  question.” 

Again :  “  Tertium  dubitandi  genus  est,  cum  pugnare  videtur 

cum  honesto  id,  (juod  videtur  e.sse  utile ;  cum  enim  utilitas  ad  se 
rapere,  honestas  contra  revocare  ad  se  videtur,  lit  ut  distrahatur 
in  deliberando  animus  adferatque  ancipitem  euram  cogitandi.”  — 
Cic.  De  Orticiis,  Bk.  I.,  3. 
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To  illustrate  further  another  thought,  that  anoep*  may  have  a 
derived  or  figurative  signification  whicli  seems  to  be  in  harmony 
with  its  etymology,  I  quote  from  Virgil  a  passage  in  the  ^Eneid 
where  this  word  occurs  with  tlie  peculiar  meaning  of  treacherous 
or  intricate.  It  is  found  in  Bk.  V.,  589.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  Labyrinth  with  its  numerous  cells,  winding  avenues,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  lead  back  and  forth  in  a  maze,  thus  bewildering  those 
who  enter  it  and  preventing  their  finding  their  way  out  of  it : 

L't  quondam  Creta  fertur  Lahyrinthus  in  alta 
Rarietihus  textum  caecis  iter,  ancipiteimjue 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  (|ua  signa  sequendi 
Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  same  book  where  the  poet 
represents  the  Trojan  matrons  excited  by  Iris  (through  Juno)  as 
applying  the  torcli  to  the  fleet  of  Ahieas  as  it  lay  motu-ed  along 
the  Sicilian  coast  in  the  port  of  Drepanum  :  — 

Ah  matres  primo  ancipites,  oculis(pie  malignis 
Amhiguae  spectare  rates  miserum  inter  amorem 
Praesentis  terrae  fatis<pie  vocantia  regna : 

Quum  dea  se  paribus  per  coelum  sustulit  alis, 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nuhihus  arcum. 

—  .Eneid  V.,  054,  etc. 

Doubtless  the  meaning  of  anceps  in  this  passage  is  the  same  as 
that  of  infeHtae.,  hostile.  There  are  many  other  similar  examples 
to  be  found,  both  in  prose  and  })oetry.  It  may  be  reasonably  con¬ 
cluded  (from  what  has  been  said  that  ancepn  has  no  fixed  meaning, 
but  so  far  as  one  signification  is  more  permanent  than  another) 
from  an  etymological  standpoint,  that  ancepit  means  doubtful  in  the 
sense  of  critical  or  uncertain,  rather  than  double,  and  that  meaning 
is  by  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  context  of  tlie  lines  quoted 
from  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Csesar’s  Commentaries. 


Life’s  mf)re  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood : 

It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

One  generous  feeling  —  one  great  thought  —  one  deed 
Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life  longer  seem 
Than  if  each  year  might  number  a  thousand  days. 

—  Bailey. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  late  meeting  of  the  New  England  Superintendents  of 
schools  in  Boston,  Nov.  9th,  was  devoted  to  the  general 
topic  of  the  examination  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  latter  phase 
of  the  subject  was  thoroughly  treated  by  State  Superintendent 
Draper  of  New  York.  No  state  east  of  the  Alleghanies  has  made 
80  important  an  advance  in  this  direction  as  New  York  under  the 
lead  of  Judge  Draper,  —  by  all  odds  the  most  effective  of  the 
superintendents  of  education  in  the  Empire  State.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  number  of  EnrcATiON  we  hope  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  this  important  movement,  «as  described  by  Superintendent 
Draper.  At  present,  it  is  largely  a  voluntary  consent,  by  all  the 
county  commissionei’s  of  education,  including  the  whole  of  rural 
New  York,  and  a  few  of  the  cities,  to  establish  a  uniform  system 
of  examination  for  three  grades  of  public  school  teachers.  The 
examination  })apers  and  rules  of  procedure  are  prepared  at  the 
department  and  uniformity  is  secured  through  that  portion  of  the 
state  most  in  need  of  the  reform.  The  most  important  feature  is 
the  examination  for  the  lowest  class  of  teachers,  who  are  given  a 
certificate  for  a  .short  time,  with  the  expectation  that  a  subsequent 
trial  will  im[)rove  their  standing,  as  this  certificate  can  only  be 
once  renewed.  In  this  way  thousands  of  incompetent  persons, 
who  are  now  clogging  the  wheels  of  progress,  will  be  thrown  out 
and  the  ground  floor  of  the  profession  steadily  lifted  up.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  in  due  time,  this  voluntary  arrangement  may  be 
made  the  fixed  policy  of  the  state  by  legislation.  There  is  already 
a  system  of  granting  state  certificates  in  New  York,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Draper  is  hard  at  work  to  bring  all  the  states  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s  endorsement  of  the 
superior  class  of  instructors. 

WHETHER  our  New  England  States  are  prepared  for  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  state  department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  a  system  like  that  already  adopted  in  some  of  the 
western  states,  and  in  process  of  establishment  in  New  York,  im¬ 
plies,  may  be  questioned.  'Fhe  township)  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  peculiar  to  our  six  northeastern  states,  is  at  the  bottom  of  so 
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much  of  the  success  and  fame  of  New  England  in  the  past  and,  in 
itself,  such  an  admirable  training-school  of  citizenship,  that  we 
cannot  Idame  our  j)eople  for  tlieir  jealousy  of  concentrated  power 
or  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  local  man¬ 
agement  of  the  common  school.  One  imimrtant  stej)  has  l)een  ! 
taken  in  two  of  these  states  out  of  the  old  district  system,  which, 
once  a  necessity,  is  now  a  mischievous  obstruction  to  educational  | 
progress.  The  movement  for  town  and  district  supervision,  if 
successful,  will  tell  powerfully  on  the  examination  of  teachers. 

In  some  way,  the  outrage  of  wasting  the  people’s  money  for  the  ! 
support  of  incompetent  teachers,  elected  for  any  and  every  motive 
excepting  competency  to  teach,  must  l)e  a])ated.  i 

No  question  in  public  education  is  now  half  so  imj)ortant  as  the 
elevation  of  the  teacliing  force  in  every  grade  of  school.  Without  ^ 
this,  all  our  improvements  in  method,  organization,  and  extension,  [ 
w'ill  only  Ik?  a  new  biuden  to  the  children  and  a  disappointment  i 
to  the  zealous  disciples  of  educational  reform.  Not  what  new 
things  can  lx;  added  to  the  curriculum,  but  how  can  the  teachers 
be  fitted  to  handle  the  present  course  of  study,  is  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  hour. 


OW  that  we  are  lx;yond  the  exigencies  of  political  partisan- 
sliip,  Ave  may  perhaps  indulge  the  hoj)e  tliat  our  “scholars 
in  j»olitics'’  will  give  some  attention  to  the  facts  of  public  school 
life  down  South,  and  not  befog  the  peojde  Avith  such  })reposterou8 
“buncomb”  as  during  the  i)ast  fcAV  months.  When  a  leading 
economist  of  Ncav  England  seriously  contrasts  the  public  school 
affair's  in  Maine,  the  state  Avhich  leads  the  Union  in  the  per  cent 
of  average  attendance  of  children  lx;tA\"een  six  and  fourteen,  Avith 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana, — the  latter  at  the  nether  extrem¬ 
ity  in  this  respect;  or  Avheii  another  accomplished  scholar 
flourishes  Georgia, — the  state  Avhich,  in  proportion  to  its  val¬ 
uation,  does  least  of  all  for  public  education, — above  Nerv 
England,  Ave  ma}'  Avell  impure  if  the  schoolmaster  is  “abroad.” 
And  AA'hen  grave  college  professors  insist  that  a  reorganization  of 
the  Avhole  system  of  the  common  school,  to  include  compulsory 
manual  training,  can  alone  save  it  from  popular  disfavor;  Avhile 
another  AV'ould  reconstruct  American  poj)iilar  education  on  the 
European  basis  of  class  instruction ;  to  sa\'  nothing  of  the 
monthly  crop  of  absurd  suggestions  ventilated  in  the  popular 
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magazines;  we  may  well  ask,  whither  has  common  sense  and  com¬ 
mon  fairness  of  judgment  departed?  In  this  strait  we  realize  the 
real  importance  of  the  average  School  Board,  composed  of  a  fair 
representation  of  the  mass  of  })eople  whose  children  are  the  siil> 
jects  of  instruction.  They  and  the  majority  of  intelligent  teachers 
can  still  trusted  to  save  the  schools  from  their  fussy,  impracti¬ 
cal,  and  half-hearted  friends. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  educational  relics  of  the  far-off 
days  of  the  Southern  ('onfederacy  is  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  addre.ss  to  the  trustees  of  Hollins  Institute  for  young  women 
in  Virginia,  hy  Brof.  Ed.  S.  Jaynes,  dated  August,  1804;  on  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  southern  women  in  this 
Institution.  The  coniidence  with  which  the  speedy  success  of  the 
new  “Nation”  is  assumed  illustrates  the  ab-solute  faith  of  even  the 
educated  class  of  the  southern  people  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  enterprise.  But  this  admirable  letter,  apart  from  the  pecul¬ 
iar  circumstances  of  its  authorship,  reads  now  like  a  chapter  of 
prophecy  in  the  great  educational  awakening  that  has  come  to  the 
reunited  south ;  in  which  no  leadership  is  more  conspicuous  than 
that  of  Brofe.ssor  Jaynes.  With  great  force  the  Professor,  in  his 
address,  urges  the  absolute  necessity  of  Universal  Education ;  the 
enlarged  s}>here  of  woman  as  teacher  and  the  peremptory  need  of 
professional  training;  with  anticipation  of  the  evils  that  any 
period  of  civil  war  brings  upon  childhood  and  youth;  the  result 
of  the  suspended  education  of  one  generation  and  the  necessity  of 
some  opening  for  the  large  number  of  su[)erior  women  im})Over- 
ised  by  the  wreck  of  civil  strife.  All  this  has  the  same  signiticance 
to-day  in  Virginia,  and  every  other  southern  state,  as  in  the  month 
of  its  writing,  twenty-four  yearn  ago.  The  })rofessor  has  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  own  initiative,  one  of  the  tirst  in  the  south, 
80  far  along  towards  realization.  He  is,  himself,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirits  in  the  establishment  of  what  promises  to  Ixjcome  the 
State  Normal  school  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  We  believe 
every  southern  state,  now,  except  Delaware  and  Georgia,  has 
made  some  provision  for  the  state  sui)port  of  normal  instruction. 
Maryland,  Mi.ssouri,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Florida,  M"est  Virginia  and  Virginia  have  established 
special  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  both  races;  while  the  other 
states,  with  the  two  excei)tions  named,  if  these  be  exceptions. 
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attemi)t  to  provide  for  this  want  by  a  Professorship  of  Pedagogy 
in  the  State  University.  Every  southern  state  has  naturalized  the 
Summer  Institute.  The  latest  important  movements  are  the 
endorsement  of  the  Winthrop  Training  School  at  C'olumbia, 
South  Carolina,  by  a  state  sul)sidy  of  thirty-four  free  scholar- 
8hi])s;  —  tlie  establishment  of  a  state  normal  school  for  boys  at  the 
old  William  and  Mary  College  in  Williamsburg,  Va. ;  and  the 
planting  of  a  new  Chautainpia  Assembly  with  large  promise  of 
success  in  the  suburbs  of  Atlantii,  Ga. 

The  chronic  ecclesiastical  misapprehension  of  character-train¬ 
ing  in  schools  is  not  an  exclusively  sectarian  intirmity,  but 
breaks  out  continually  among  the  clergy  of  every  religious  sect 
and  the  leaders  of  every  anti-religious  organization.  It  is  the 
notion  that  character-training  in  schools  depends  chiefly  on 
preaching,  religious  services,  catechising,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  ecclesiastical  propagandism.  So  far  as  indoctrination  in  reli¬ 
gious  or  atheistic  sectarianism  is  concerned,  this  notion  is  probably 
true.  Hut,  in  the  character-training  that  gives  to  American 
civilization  a  generation  of  righteous  young  men  and  women  with 
the  moral  e(iuipment  of  good  citizenship,  this  ecclesiastical  fancy 
is  notably  untrue.  Children  in  school,  as  everywhere,  including 
college  students,  are  chiefly  trained  to  right  feeling,  willing,  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  by  the  organization,  discipline,  environment,  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  school  itself,  in  connection  with  the 
character,  tlie  “walk  and  convei'sation,”  of  the  teacher. 

ONE  feature  in  the  school  work  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  (h  Carrigan 
has  not  received  at  home  the  consideration  it  deserves. 
While  more  active,  in  some  directions,  than  any  young  man  in 
Boston  and  Massachusetts,  he  was  foremost  in  a  hioad  sympathy 
with  and  a  constant  effort  for  the  enlargement  of  educational  life 
through  the  southern  states.  His  zeal  for  National  aid  was  a  con¬ 
stant  rebuke  to  the  local  juovincialism  that  would  withhold  from 
the  six  millions  of  southern  children  an<l  youth  that  assistance  by 
which  the  Northwest  has  l)ecome  what  it  is,  and  insist  on  applying 
abstract  right  theories  in  the  wrong  place.  In  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carrigan  our  southern  school-men  will  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  most  enlightened,  energetic,  and  unwearied  supporters  and 
friends. 
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OLD  SOUTH  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  course  of  Old  South  Lectures  for  the  summer  of  1888  had  the 
general  title  of  “  THE  STORY  OF  THE  CENTURIES.”  These 
Lectures  are  devoted  primarily  to  American  history.  But  this  object  ia 
liberally  construed,  and  a  constant  aim  is  to  impress  upon  the  young 
people  the  relations  of  our  own  history  to  English  and  general  European 
history,  and  our  indebtedness  to  the  long  past.  Next  year  will  be  the 
centennial  both  of  the  founding  of  our  own  national  government  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures,  the  young  people  were  requested  to 
fix  in  mind  certain  dates,  observing  that  in  most  instances  the  date  comes 
about  a  decade  before  the  close  of  the  century.  An  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  Leaflets  for  the  year  to  make  dates,  which  are  so  often  dull 
and  useless  to  young  people,  interesting,  significant,  and  useful. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  in  American  History  for  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  on  Scenes  and  Characters  in  American  History. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  last  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Charlea 
Lee,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune;  Andrew  Jackson,  Frontiersman  and  Sol¬ 
dier;  Andrew'  Jackson  and  American  Democracy  Sixty  Years  Ago; 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too”;  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Sentiment  of 
Union. 

The  Old  South  Leaflets  for  the  year,  corresponding  with  the  several 
lectures,  are  as  follows:  1.  “The  Early  Histor}’  of  Oxford,”  from 
Green’s  History  of  the  English  People.  2.  “  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion 

and  the  Third  Crusade,”  from  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  de  VinsauL 
3.  “The  Universal  Empire,”  passages  from  Dante’s  De  Monarchia. 
4.  “ The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  WyclifTs  translation.  5.  “Coper¬ 
nicus  and  the  Ancient  Astronomers,”  from  Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  6.  “The 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,”  from  Camden’s  Annals.  7.  “  The  Bill 

of  Rights,”  1689.  8.  “  The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution,”  from  Car¬ 

lyle.  These  selections  are  accompanied  by  very  full  historical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  notes  by  ^Ir.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  series 
will  prove  of  much  service  to  students  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  modern  history.  The  leaflets  are  sold  for  five  cents  a 
copy,  or  three  dollars  per  hundred  ;  the  series  of  eight,  neatly  bound  in 
flexible  cloth  cover,  forty  cents.  Address  Directors  of  Old  South  Studies, 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston.  Schools  and  the  trade  supplied  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
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The  subjects  projX)sed  for  the  Old  South  essa3's,  the  present  j'ear,  are 
the  following:  I.  “  England’s  Part  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  inQuence 
of  the  Crusades  upon  the  development  of  English  Libert}'.”  11.  “  The 

Political  Thought  of  Sir  Ileurv  Vane.  Consider  Vane's  relations  to 
Cromwell  and  his  influence  upon  America.”  The  competition  for  the 
prizes  is  open  to  all  who  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  High  Schools 
in  18H7  and  1888.  A  prize  of  fort\'  dollars  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay 
on  each  of  the  subjects  proposed,  and  twenCv-five  dollars  for  the  second 
best,  four  prizes  in  all. 


LIBRARIES  AS  RE  LA  TED  TO  THE  EDUCA  TIONAL 
WORK  OF  THE  STATE:' 

This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  “  Librar}’  Notes,”  for  June,  1888, 
being  “  Notes  of  an  Address  by  Melvil  Dewe}’,  before  the  Convo¬ 
cation  of  the  University’ of  the  State  of  New  York,  Jul}'  11,  1888.”  The 
whole  article  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  which  will  amply  repa}'  a  reading 
bj'  any  thoughtful  teacher.  He  gives  a  ver}’  sharp  description  of  the 
“  old  ”  and  the  new”  library,  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  old  library  was  passive,  asleep,  a  reservoir  or  cistern,  yetting  in  but 
oot  giving  out,  an  arsenal  in  time  of  peace;  the  librarian  a  sentinel  before  the 
doors,  a  jailor  to  guard  against  the  escape  of  the  unfortunates  under  his  care. 
The  new  library  is  active,  an  aggressive,  educating  force  in  the  community,  a 
living  fountain  of  good  influences,  an  army  in  the  fleld  with  all  guns  limbered; 
and  the  librarian  occupies  a  field  of  active  usefulness  second  to  none.” 

Bead  what  Doctor  I)ewe\'  says  of :  — 

“  OL'K  TWO-SIDED  TKIANGI.E. 

“  Heading  is  a  mighty  engine,  beside  which  steam  and  electricity  sink  into  in- 

signifteanee.  Four  words  of  five  are  written:  ‘  it  will  do  infinite - ’:  It 

remains  for  us  to  add  ‘good  ’  or  ‘  ill.’  What  can  we  do?  Good  advice  and  ex¬ 
ample,  encouragement  of  the  best,  addresses,  all  these  help,  but  no  one  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  main  work  is  possible  only  through  the  organization  and  econo¬ 
my  of  free  public  libraries.  Many  have  practically  accepted  this  fact  without 
clearly  seeing  the  steps  that  have  led  to  it.  It  is  our  high  privilege  to  live 
when  the  public  is  beginning  to  see  more  than  the  desirability,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  this  modern,  missionary,  library  work.  With  the  founding  of 
New  England  it  w’as  recognized,  though  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  great 
powers  in  church  and  state,  that  the  church  alone,  however  great  its  pre¬ 
eminence,  could  not  do  all  that  was  necessar}’  for  the  safety  and  uplifting  of 
the  people.  So  side  by  side  they  built  meeting-house,  and  school-house.  The 
plan  has  had  a  long  and  thorough  trial.  None  of  us  are  likely  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  bringing  the  school  into  this  prominence,  but  thoughtful  men  are 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  pointing  out  that  a  great  something  is  wanting 
and  that  church  and  school  together  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  all  that  was 
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hoped  or  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  common  safety  and  the  common  good. 
The  school  starts  the  education  in  childhood;  we  have  come  to  a  point  where 
in  some  way  we  mtst  carry  it  on.  The  simplest  figure  cannot  be  bounded  by 
less  than  three  lines;  the  lightest  table  cannot  be  firmly  supported  by  less  than 
a  tripod.  No  more  can  the  triangle  of  great  educational  work  now  well  begun 
be  complete  without  the  church  as  a  basis,  the  school  as  one  side,  the  library 
the  other.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  and  wide-awake  educators  everywhere  are 
accepting  this  doctrine.  There  is  a  general  awakening  all  along  the  line.  The 
nation  is  just  providing  in  the  congressional  library  a  magnificent  home  for  our 
greatest  collection  of  books;  the  states  are  passing  new  and  more  liberal  laws 
to  encourage  the  founding  and  proper  support  of  free  libraries ;  individuals  are 
giving  means  for  establishing  these  great  educational  forces,  as  never  before.’^ 

Every  one  will  read  the  following  with  interest :  — 

“  As  with  the  free  school,  so  again.  New  England  leads  in  free  libraries,  but 
her  example  is  being  followed  with  constantly  increasing  rapidity. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

“Our  fathers  had  to  revise  their  ideas  and  introduce  the  free  schools  as  an 
essential  factor.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  revise  our  conceptions  of 
education  or  refuse  to  recognize  very  significant  facts. 

“Education  is  a  matter  of  a  life  time.  We  provide  in  the  schools  for  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  are  only  come  to  the  threshold  of  seeing  our  duty  to 
the  rest  of  life.  We  begin  to  see  that  the  utmost  that  we  can  hope  for  the 
masses  is  schooling  till  they  can  take  the  author’s  meaning  from  the  printed 
page.  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  pronounce  the  words  or  pass  the  tests  for  illit¬ 
eracy,  but  to  undorstaml.  Observaiioii  has  convinced  me  that  the  reason  why 
80  many  people  are  not  habitual  readers  is,  in  most  cases,  that  thej'  have  never 
really  learned  to  read;  and,  startling  as  this  may  seem,  tests  will  show  that 
many  a  man  who  would  resent  the  charge  of  illiteracy  is  wholly  unable  to  re¬ 
produce  the  author’s  thoughts  by  looking  at  the  printed  page.  And  even  with 
this  tremendous  modifier  of  the  real  number  of  readers  we  lose  ground.  I  am 
no  pessimist.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  croakers.  I  am  proud  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  of  the  great  work  that  is  being  done.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  ej'es  to  the 
census.  In  1870  fifteen  per  cent,  of  illiterates  seemed  an  ugly  item,  but  it  had 
grown  to  seventeen  per  cent,  in  1880,  in  spite  of  all  our  millions  and  all  our 
boasts.  Of  the  children  of  school  age  in  this  great  state,  how  pitifully  few  get 
beyond  the  grammar  school?  And  of  those  who  become  academic  pupils  how 
many  enter  college?  And  to  the  saving  remnant  that  graduates  from  college, 
how  much  of  the  knowledge  of  after  life  came  from  schools,  and  how  much 
from  reading?  We  must  face  the  facts.  We  must  struyyle  to  teach  our  masses 
to  read  in  our  schools.  Then  they  must  become  bread  winners;  and  if  we  carry 
on  their  education  we  must  do  it  by  providing  free  libraries  which  shall  serve 
as  high  schools  and  colleges  for  the  people.  Our  schools,  at  best,  will  only 
furnish  the  tools  (how'  rudimentary  those  tools  for  most  people  now)  ;  but  in 
the  ideal  libraries,  towards  which  we  are  looking  today,  will  be  found  the  ma¬ 
terials  which,  with  these  tools,  may  be  worked  up  into  good  citizenship  and 
higher  living.  The  schools  give  the  chisel ;  the  libraries  the  marble ;  there  can 
be  no  statues  without  both.  As  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  recognized 
the  time  draws  nearer  when  the  traveler  will  no  longer  ask,  have  you  a  library^ 
but  where  is  the  llbrarj’,  assuming  its  existence  as  much  as  he  now  assumes  that 
there  must  be  a  church,  and  school,  and  post-office.” 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

People’s  Palace,  East  London.  —  The  first  annual  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  “  People’s  Palace”  at  the  East-end  of  London,  reads 
like  an  eastern  tale  Something  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  have 
visited  the  institution  during  this  time,  and  the  numbers  who  have  been 
turned  away  for  want  of  room  would  swell  the  total  considerabh*.  The 
institution  provides  both  instruction  and  recreation.  The  facilities  for 
the  former  consist  of  technical,  art,  and  science  schools,  general  classes, 
and  free  library.  The  latter  is  provided  by  shows,  concerts,  and  fetes 
of  various  kinds.  The  swimming  bath  and  the  gymnasium  partake  of 
both  characters.  The  large  new  technical  schools,  opened  October  5th, 
are  the  gift  of  the  Drapers’  Compaii}'.  These  schools  have  accommo¬ 
dations  and  equipments  for  five  thousand  evening  students,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  every  place  will  be  filled.  Although  the  enterprise  has 
been  wonderfully  successful,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  place  it 
uiK)n  a  sound  basis.  The  site  is  only  partially  paid  for,  while  at  least 
£25,000  will  be  required  to  replace  certain  temporary  buildings  with  per¬ 
manent  structures. 

Hospital  for  Owens  College. — The  governing  body  of  Owens  Col¬ 
lege,  Mancliester,  has  received  from  the  residuary  legatees  of  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  the  offer  of  a  site  for  a  general  hospital,  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  same,  and  an  annual 
income  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  hos[)ital  is  needed  for  practical 
instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery 

English  vs.  German  Pharmacists.  — In  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  fortj’-seventh  session  of  the  School  of  Pharmac}’,  London,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  German  pharmacists  greatly 
excelled  the  English  in  the  discovery’  and  preparation  of  simples.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  more  ample  opportunity  afforded  the  German  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  pursuit  of  chemistry’  in  its  higher  stages,  and  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  pharmacy. 

Free  Schools  in  Prussia.  —  One  of  the  last  acts  signed  by’  the  late 
emperor  of  Germany  was  that  making  the  schools  of  Prussia  free  in 
fact  as  they  had  long  been  in  law.  The  act  went  into  operation,  Octo¬ 
ber  Ist. 

Centennial  Celebration  of  the  University  of  Bologna.  —  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  remarkable  history’  of  the  University  of  Bologna  has  been 
revived  by  the  recent  centennial  celebration.  The  “  Revue  Internation- 
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ale  De  L’Enseigneinent  ”  publishes  an  exhaustive  article  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  drawn  :  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Universit3'  of  Paris,  that  of  Bologna  is  the  oldest  in  Euroiie  ; 
its  origin  is  lost  in  tradition ;  the  statutes  of  the  corporation  were  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  first  time  in  1224  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Ilonorius  III. ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1253  that  the}'  received  the  apj)roval  of  the  Pope,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  corporation  has  not  j’et  completed  its  seventh 
century. 

The  school  of  liberal  arts  and  the  law  school,  however,  date  from  much 
earlier  periods,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  latter  that  the  recent  cele¬ 
bration  was  characterized  as  the  eighth  centennial.  The  daj'  chosen  for 
the  festival,  viz.,  June  12th,  commemorated  the  evacuation  of  Bologna 
by  the  Austrians.  In  memoiy  of  this  event,  the  city  had  decided  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  statue  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  it  was  determined  to  join  with 
this  the  celebration  of  the  University.  Two  days  were  occupied  with 
the  ceremonies,  the  most  interesting  part  of  which  took  place  on  the  12th, 
when  the  foreign  delegates  presented  their  addresses  to  the  rector  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family.  The  delegates  wore  their  official  robes  and 
carried  various  insignia,  presenting  altogether  a  brilliant  and  impressive 
spectacle. 

Tradition  recalls  a  time  when  Bologna  numbered  ten  thousand  students. 
At  present  it  ranks  third  among  Italian  universities  in  this  respect,  hav¬ 
ing  1,338  students  as  against  2,102  at  Turin,  and  4,083  at  Naples.  The 
teaching  force  numbers  128  professors.  The  annual  expenses  have 
reached  the  sum  of  $137,416,  of  which  the  state  contributes  a  small  por¬ 
tion,  and  the  city  and  province  of  Bologna  the  larger  portion. 

A.  T.  s. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  AT  WASHINGTON. 


BY  A.  TOLMAN  SMITH. 


IN  his  opening  address  before  the  Anthropological  section  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association,  Lieutenant-General  Pitt-Rivers  said  :  “  A  national 

museum,  created  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  should  be  availa¬ 
ble  for  public  instruction,  and  not  solel}'  a  place  of  reference  for  savants  ;  ” 
and  again,  “  The  one  gn>at  feature  which  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition  of  archaeological  and  ethnological  speci¬ 
mens  is  evolution.” 


These  two  ideas  are  so  full}'  embodied  in  the  National  INIuseum  at 
Washington  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  words 
quoted  were  uttered  with  this  in  mind.  The  supjiosition  appears  the 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  referring  to  the  series  of  annual  exhibi- 
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tions  for  which  London  has  l)ecoine  famous,  the  speaker  said  farther: 
“  Throughout  the  whole  series  of  these  annual  temporary  collections,  only 
one,  viz.,  the  American  department  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  111)011  scientific  principles,  and  that  was  arranged  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.”  liy  adherence  to  the 
same  principles,  the  ^Iiiseiim,  as  it  stands  today,  illustrates  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  any’  other  collection  in  the  world,  “  the  continuity  and  his¬ 
torical  sequence  of  the  arts  of  life.” 

We  may'  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  musical  instruments  in 
which  are  brought  together  some  of  the  crudest  and  some  of  the  most 
complicated  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  devised  by  man.  Under  ordinary 
arrangements  their  number  and  variety  would  be  confusing,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  any  particular  piece  would  be  quickly  effaced  by  its 
neighbor ;  here,  however,  each  apjiears  as  a  link  in  an  historical  chain, 
and  the  mind,  animated  by  the  association,  seizes  and  retains  the  image 
of  the  object  in  inseparable  union  with  its  ethnological  relations. 

The  rude  instrument  upon  which  an  African  minstrel  has  celebrated, 
perchance,  the  triumphs  of  a  savage  comiueror,  has  little  charm  for  a 
cultivated  ear,  but  as  evidences  of  the  universality  of  the  musical  instinct, 
ami  the  part  which  man’s  environment  plays  in  its  expression,  the  wood¬ 
en  keys,  the  row  of  gourds  beneath,  and  the  hammer  that  sets  them  into 
vibration,  as.sume  a  fascinating  interest. 

A  higher  type  of  the  same  instrument  is  seen  in  a  specimen  obtained 
from  an  Indian  tribe.  This  has  keys  of  resonant  wood  and  a  graduated 
series  of  long  gourds.  Near  the  base  of  each  gourd  is  a  small  hole  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  stopper.  The  purpose  is  evident,  the  gourds  being  filled 
with  water  it  can  be  run  off  at  the  holes  until  the  desired  tones  are  se¬ 
cured.  On  one  occasion  since  its  arrival  in  the  Museum,  this  hydraulic 
organ  has  actually  been  put  into  working  order  and  a  few  airs  evoked. 
The  Indian  instrument,  its  rude  prototype,  and  primitive  forms  of  the 
wind  organ  are  steps  in  a  continuous  progression,  as 

“  Ever  by  symbols  and  slow  degrees 
Art  childlike  creeps  to  the  dear  Lord’s  knees.” 

The  relations  of  the  several  ol>Jects  in  a  collection  could  not,  of  course, 
be  readily  discerned  by  the  ordinary  visitor  without  explanations.  These 
are  measurably  supitlied  by  the  descriptive  labels  attached  to  each  8i)eci- 
men.  As  fast  as  the  resources  of  the  Museum  permit,  additional  helps 
will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  printed  statements  setting  forth  the  sali¬ 
ent  characteristics  of  each  collection.  None  of  these  helps,  it  is  true, 
can  take  the  place  of  the  living  teacher,  and  he  wdio  is  fortunate  enough 
to  view  a  single  section  under  the  guidance  of  the  curator  of  the  Museum, 
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Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode,  will  experience  an  intellectual  treat  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

To  the  scholarly  mind  nothing  in  the  Museum  surpasses  in  interest  the 
study  collection  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  antiquities  which  is  the  joint 
work  of  the  Museum  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universit}'. 

The  great  difliculty  in  the  waj’  of  beginning  the  collection  was  the 
dearth  of  material.  A  ha[)py  thought  has  overcome  this  difficulty.  Al¬ 
most  every  oriental  traveller  brings  home  a  seal  or  two  with  now  and 
then  a  rarer  fragment.  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  copies  of  these 
objects  or  the  loan  of  them  for  copying  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  idea  took  well  and  the  work  of  collection  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
study  of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  has  been  facilitated  by  a  device 
which  I  believe  is  original  with  the  Museum.  A  professor  from  Johns 
Hopkins,  nosing  about  the  collections  one  day,  observed  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  Prof.  Otis  Mason  for  the  display  of  Indian  writings  and  carv¬ 
ings,  and  was  immediately  struck  with  its  adaptation  to  the  oriental  rel¬ 
ics.  There  are  undoubtedly  secrets  in  the  process  by  which  the  final 
result  is  affected,  but  it  appears  simple  enough  to  the  casual  observer. 
A  plastic  plate  is  prepared  upon  which  the  cylinder  is  rolled,  leaving  an 
intaglio  impression  of  its  surfaces.  From  this  a  relief  is  obtained,  and 
the  three  pieces  together,  viz.,  the  duplicate  of  the  seal,  the  intaglio,  and 
the  cameo  plates  make  up  a  complete  and  unique  reproduction  of  the 
original.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin  Museum 
have  asked  for  precise  information  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  here 
described. 

The  importance  of  this  collection  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  wdiat  is  being  done  in  the  line  of  Ass^-rian  research  in 
our  universities  and  theological  schools.  A  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
will  be  found  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Paul  Ilaupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  de¬ 
livered  on  twelfth  Commemoration  Day,  and  published  in  Vol.  VII.,  No. 
64,  of  the  University  circulars. 

Doctor  Ilaupt,  who  perhaps  leads  the  work  in  this  country,  has  super¬ 
vision  of  the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  Assyrian  collection  of 
the  National  Museum. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT 
ERA  PURE  UPON  ED  UCA  TION 

The  following  bibliojjrapliy  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


After  Us  —  What?  ,1.  R.  Kendrick,  j 
Forum,  November. 

.\|)olo^ia  pro  Fide  Nostra.  Freder¬ 
ic  Harrison.  Fortnightly  Review,  No-  ; 
vember.  1 

A  defence  of  tlie  religion  of  Posi¬ 
tivism. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Augustine  Bir- 
rell.  Scribner's,  November. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  As  an  English 
Writer.  T.  W.  Hunt.  New  Princeton 
Review,  November. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  The  Poetry  of. 
Edinburgh  Review,  October. 

At  Last:  Six  Days  in  the  Life  of  j 
an  Ex-Teacher.  Second  Day. — 'I’he  i 
Teacher  is  Taught.  .lohn  llabberton.  | 
Lippinc.ott’s,  November. 

Barbarism,  The  Renaissance  of. 
George  R.  Stetson.  Xeie  Princeton 
Review,  November. 

Browningism,  Esoteric.  .4ndrcw 
Lang.  Forum,  November. 

Calculating  Boys,  Some  Strange 
Feats  of.  R.  A.  Proctor.  Knowledge, 
November. 

Calvary.  Where  was  “the  Place 
called  Calvary”?  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son.  Century,  November. 

Canada  and  the  United  States, 
Goldwin  Smith.  Forum,  November. 

Catholic  University,  A  Chat  about 
the.  John  J.  Keane.  Catholic  World, 
November. 

Catholicism  and  Public  Schools. 
Gail  Hamilton.  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Catholics  in  Scientific  Matters,  The 
Liberty  of.  John  Gmeiner.  Catholic 
World,  November. 

Charity,  The  Organization  of.  Mrs. 
J.  Shaw  Lowell.  Chautauquan,  No¬ 
vember. 

Children  as  Suicides.  Agnes  Rep- 
plier.  Catholic  World,  November. 

Readable  and  suggestive. 


Churchill,  A  Foreign  Estimate  of 
Lord  Ran(lol]>h.  National  Review,  No¬ 
vember. 

Clergy.  “The  Quarterly  Review'* 
and  the  Culture  of  our  Clergy.  G.  B. 
I..ancaster  Woodburne.  Dublin  Re- 
rieie,  October. 

A  defence  of  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

Cole  and  his  Work.  W.  J.  Stilliuan. 
Century,  November. 

College  Work,  Economy  in.  John 
'I’rowbridge.  Atlantic,  November. 

Common  School  Conflict,  The.  M. 
,T.  Savage.  Unity  Pulpit  Sermons, 
November  Ifi. 

Country  Help  for  City  Charities. 
Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith.  Lend  a  Hand. 
November. 

Credit  Exchanges  We  Use,  The. 
Henry  C.  Adams.  Chautauquan,  No¬ 
vember. 

Criminals.  Creating  Criminals. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Forum,  No¬ 
vember. 

A  forcible  argument  for  an  indeter¬ 
minate  sentence.  “  The  time  will 
come,  I  have  no  doubt,”  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  “  when  the  world  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  to  the  period  when 
j  it  was  thought  either  just  or  economi- 
j  cal  to  let  criminais  prey  upon  society, 

I  and  when  it  was  not  thought  the  high- 
I  est  act  of  mercy  to  make,  if  necessary, 

I  a  life-long  effort  for  their  reforma¬ 
tion.” 

j  Culture,  Creed,  and  Christianity, 
i  Ernest  H.  Crosby.  Andover  Review, 
November. 

Culture,  Possibilities  of.  James 
Donaldson.  Forum,  November. 

Darwin.  W.  Preyer.  Deutsche  Rundr 
schnu,  November. 

Drummond,  Professor,  and  Athletic 
Christianity  in  our  American  Colleges. 
T.  Gold  Frost.  Andover  Review,  No¬ 
vember. 
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An  interesting  account  of  Professor 
Drummond's  valuable  work  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  last  year. 

Education  Cotnmission,  Report  of 
the.  Canon  Gregory.  Contemporary 
Bevieip,  November. 

Education,  New  Principles  in.  Chas. 
G.  Leland.  A’ew  Princeton  Review, 
November. 

Valuable.  The  writer  urges  “  the 
practicability  of  teaching  or  forming 
memory  and  quickness  of  perception." 

Education  of  the  Masses,  The. 
James  P.  Munroe.  Xew  Princeton  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Economic  Uses  of  the  Telegraph  and 
the  Telephone.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
ChaiUanquan,  November. 

Egypt,  Our  Task  in.  Fortnightly 
Review,  S"ovember. 

Contains  a  brief  account  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Egypt. 

Elementary  School  Teaching  as  a 
Profession,  Edith  Siincox.  ilymrtu'.s 
World,  November. 

Engineer,  'I'he  Education  of  an. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Scribner'i>, 
November. 

England.  Is  the  Power  of  England 
Declining?  A.  Vambery.  Forum, 
November. 

Ethics,  The  Reaction  of,  upon  Eco¬ 
nomics.  James  Morris  Whiton.  Yale 
Revietv,  November. 

Etbik,  Zur  Reform  der.  Th.  Achel- 
is.  Unsere  Zeit,  November. 

Examination,  The  Sacrifice  of  Eiiu- 
cation  to  Examination.  1.  A  .Signed 
Protest.  2.  Ry  Prof.  Max  Muller. 
3.  By  Professor  Freeman.  4.  Fiy 
Prof.  Frederic  Harrison.  Xineteenth 
Century,  November. 

This  protest  against  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  Competitive  Examinations  in 
England  is  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  prominent  educators.  The  writers 
mentioned  above  are  emphatic  in  con¬ 
demning  the  evils  of  the  examinations. 
Professor  Harrison  says:  “Exami¬ 
nation  has  grown  and  hardened  into 
the  master  of  Education."’ 

Examinations,  Effect  of  Competi¬ 
tive.  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Knowledge, 
November. 

Factory  Life,  Studies  of :  Black- 
Listing  at  Fall  River.  Lillie  B.  Chace 
Wyman.  Atlantic,  November. 

Fortunes.  Les  grandes,  en  Angle- 
terre.  —  HI.  M.  (’.  de  Varigny.  Re¬ 
vue.  des  Deux  Mondes,  November. 

French  Traits  —  Manners.  W.  C. 
Brownell.  Scribner's,  November. 

Gebrauche  und  Aberglauben  beiin 


I  Essen,  Ueber.  Carl  Haberland.  Zeit- 
\  schrift  fur  Volkerpsychologie,  Heft  4. 

;  Gravelotte  to  .Sedan,  From.  Gen. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan.  Scribner's,  No- 
I  vember. 

I  Gravelotte  Witnessed  and  Revisited. 

Murat  Halstead.  Centjrr?/,  November. 

I  Guilds  of  the  City  of  London,  The. 

I  Norman  Moore.  Century,  November. 

I  Handicraft,  The  Revival  of.  Will- 
I  iam  Morris.  Fortnightly  Review,  No- 
'  vember. 

I  Harvard  University,  The  Fast  Set 
I  at.  Aleck  (^uest.  North  American  Re- 
\  view,  November. 

Heroclitus,  A  Further  Study  of.  G. 
T.  W.  Patrick.  American  Journal  of 
j  Psychology ,  August. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  contri- 
I  biitiou  to  the  literature  of  Greek  phil- 
;  osophy. 

Hexengeschichten,  Zwel.  W. 
Schwartz.  Zeitschrift  fur  Vblkerpsy- 
chologie.  Heft  4. 

Ilexenglaiibe,  Der,  und  seine  Nach- 
folger.  I.tH)n  Wespy.  Unsere.  Zeit, 
i  November. 

Home,  Evolution  of  the.  ,1.  Max 
j  Hank.  Andover  Review,  November, 
j  Idealism  and  Christianity'.  Henry 

1  Graham.  Methodist  Review,  Novem¬ 
ber. 

'  Independence,  The  Eve  of.  John 

!  Fiske.  Atlantic,  November. 

I  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  The. 
j  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  New  I^inceton 
\' Review,  November. 

Invalidism  as  a  Fine  Art.  A.  B. 
j  Ward.  Harper's,  November. 

ishmael.  The  Tribe  of.  Oscar  C. 
McCulloch.  Lead  a //nad,  November. 

I  “A  stmly  in  social  degradation.” 

I  Italy’.  The  makers  of  New  Italy. 
William  Roscoe Thayer.  AHaatic,  No¬ 
vember. 

I  Job,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Book 
;  of.  John  F".  Genung.  Andover  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Kant  als  Mystiker.  Carl  du  Prel. 
Sphynx,  September  and  October. 

Kunstgewerbes,  Das  Arbeitsgeblet 
des.  Julius  Lessing.  Deutsche  Rund- 
I  schau,  November. 

Landless,  The  Last  Resort  of  the. 
H.  J.  Desmond.  Forum,  November. 

Langage,  L’  Evolution  phonetique 
du.  B.  Bourdon.  Revue  Philosoph- 
ique,  October. 

Language-Culture :  A  Symposium. 
Daniel  Steele,  et  al.  Methodist  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Lincoln.  J.  G.  Nieolay,  John  Hay. 
Century,  November. 
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MarriHge,  Ideal.  Mona  Caird.  West-  I  Sully-I’rudhomrne.  Bibliotheque  Uni¬ 
minster  lieview.  November.  !  rerselle.  October. 


Medieiner,  Der  Bilduiigiigang  der. 
J.  H.  Baas.  Unsere  Zeit^  November. 

Memory,  Talks  on.  I.  Wilbert  W. 
WTiite.  'Chautauquan,  November. 

Mental  Science.  Notes  on  Hypnot¬ 
ism.  Abnormal  Sense-Perceptions. 
Science^  November  9. 

Morale,  La  crise  de  la,  et  la  crise  du 
droit  penal.  G.  Tarde.  Revue  Philo- 
sophique,  October. 

A  review  of  recent  literature  relating 
to  crime. 

Music  in  Early  Scotland.  .1.  Cuth- 
bert  Hadden.  Scottish  lieciew.  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Musik.  Berlin  und  die  deutsche 
Musik.  R.  V.  Lilieucrou.  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  Novemt*er. 

Myths  of  the  “Dark”  Ages,  The. 
Charles  G.  Herbermann.  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Naturalization  Laws  and  their  En¬ 
forcement.  C.  C.  Bonney.  Yale  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Nonsense  as  a  Fine  Art.  Quarterly 
Review,  October. 

Novel.  The  Religious  Novel.  Ran¬ 
dall  T.  Davidson.  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Novel.  The  Romantic  and  the  Realis¬ 
tic  Novel.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 
Chautauquan,  November. 

Our  Little  Enemies.  .lohn  A. 
Mooney.  Catholic  World,  November. 

A  popular  account  of  recent  inves¬ 
tigations  in  bacteriology. 

Oratory  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
The.  C.  W.  Radciifte-Cooke.  Nation¬ 
al  Review,  November. 

Our  Better  Halves.  Lester  F.  Ward. 
Forum,  November. 

An  attempt  to  show  from  a  bio¬ 
logical  standpoint  that,  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  organic  nature  the  female  sex 
is  the  primary  element.  “True 
science  teaches  that  the  elevation  of 
woman  is  the  onlj’  sure  road  to  the 
evolution  of  man.” 

Painters.  Boston  Painters  and 
Paintings.  William  Howe  Downes. 
Atlantic,  Noveml)er. 

Philosophle.  Introduction  a  la  sci¬ 
ence  phllosophique.  HI.  1..JI  science 
et  la  croyance  en  philosophie.  I’aul 
Janet.  Revue  Philosophique.  October. 

Plague  and  Pestilence.  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor.  Knowledge,  November. 

This  article,  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  was  the  last  written  by 
Professor  Proctor. 

Poetes  Contemporains  de  la  France. 


Political  Exiles  and  Common  Con¬ 
victs  at  Tomsk.  George  Kennan.  I 
Century,  November.  I 

Poor.  The  London  Poor.  Arthur  I 
F.  Marshall.  Catholic  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

Prior,  Matthew.  Austin  Dobson.  < 
Neio  Princeton  Revieiv,  November.  * 
I'.sychische  Infection,  Ueber.  Rob-  ^ 
ert  Wallenberg.  Archis  fur  Psychia-  I 
trie,  Bd.  XX.,  H.  1. 

To  this  article  is  appended  a  valua-  ' 
ble  bibliography  of  literature  upon  j 
psychic  contagion. 

Psyidiologie.  La  pretendue  evolu¬ 
tion  du  sens  des  couleurs.  G.  Pou-  ^ 
chet.  Revue  Scient ijiqne,  12  October, 
j  Psychologic  Politicpie.  Essais  de: 
i  (iambetta.  Marquis  De  Castellane. 
Nouvelle  Revue,  November. 

I’uritan  Ideal,  The  Getiesls  of  the. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn.  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Railroad  .Men,  'I'he  Everyday  Life  ^ 

■  of.  B.  B.  .\dams,  Jr.  Scribner's,  So-  ' 
vember. 

Ram.-tbai  Movement,  The.  John  C. 
Sundberg.  Overland.  November. 

Red  Man,  The  Rights  of  the.  Our  f 
Day,  November.  .  [ 

Gives  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Mohonk  Conference. 

Religion  in  Fiction,  The  Sarcasm  of. 

T.  T.  .M linger.  Century,  November. 

An  “Open  Letter." 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools,  ' 
Laws  concerning.  George  Shipman  s; 
Payson.  Our  Day,  November. 

Religious  Thought  in  England  —  A  t 
Study  of  Three  .Men.  Charles  C.  Star-  fc 
buck.  Andover  Revieiv,  November.  r 
The  three  men  studied  are  Richard 
I  Holt  Hutton,  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers, 

I  and  .Matthew  .Vrnold.  _ 

I  Reformation,  The  New.  Lyman 
Abbott.  Century,  November.  [ 

A  valuable  account  of  the  present  \ 
tendency  of  religious  thought.  j 

Rire,  Le.  (,'auserie  Psychologique.  ! 
.\drien  Nauille.  Bibliotheque  Uniter-  [ 
j  selle,  October.  [ 

Robert  P^lsmere  and  Christianity.  L 
j  Quarterly  Review,  October, 
j  “  Robert  I smere  ”  and  its  Critics.  | 
!  James  T.  Bixby.  Unitarian  Reviev,  t 
November.  I 

Rome,  Reason.  H.  R.  G.  Inger-  F 
soil.  North  American  Review,  Novera-  p 
ber.  « 

“  A  reply  to  Cardinal  Manning.”  r 
Schopenhauer  and  Omar  Khayyam. 
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William  Lyon  Phelps.  Yale  Review^ 
November. 

Scienoe-Teaehiiij'  in  the  Schools. 
William  North  Hiee.  American  Nat¬ 
uralist,  September.  | 

Socialism  in  thePhureh  of  Fhijrlaml. 
W.  1).  P.  Bliss.  Andover  Review,  No-  | 
vember.  [ 

Swiete,  Nature  et  tin  de  la.  Th.  ■ 
Ferneuil.  Revue  Philosophique,  Goto-  | 
ber.  I 

Stanley.  Where  is  Stanley?  II.  II.  i 
Johnston.  Fortniijhtly  Review,  No-  i 
vember.  ' 

The  writer  believes  that  Stanley  is 
safe,  and  gives  an  interesting  aeeount  i 
of  Stanley's  method  of  dealing  with  j 
the  savage  child-man.  j 

Storms,  The  Law  of.  Edinburgh  ' 
Review,  October.  | 

Struggle  for  Subsistence,  'I'he.  Ed-  i 
ward  Atkinson.  Forum,  November,  j 
Suffrage.  Etude  Philosopliicpie  et  j 
Ilistorique  sur  le  suffrage  universel  en  : 
France.  Kenouvier.  Critique  Philo-  ; 
sophique,  October. 

Sweating  System,  Possible  Heme- 
dies  for  the.  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
National  Rerieic,  November.  i 

Tariff.  Ilow  the  Tariff  Affects  In-  I 
dustry.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  Fo¬ 
rum,  November.  ! 

Taritl,  The  American.  Albert  Shaw. 
Contemporary  Review,  November.  i 
Technical  Fiducation  and  Foreign  I 
Competition.  Quarterly  Review,  OcU)-  . 
ber.  I 

Themistocles.  Thomas  1).  Seymour. 
Chautauquan,  November. 

Theology  iu  Fiction.  Atlantic,  No¬ 
vember. 

Thrift  Movement  on  the  Continent,  ! 
The.  IVestminster  Review,  November.  ' 
Tokio  —  Jgukz.  Skizzen  uud  F>in-  | 
nerungen  aus  der  zeit  des  geistigen  i 
Umschwuugs  iu  Japan,  1871-187G. 


Leopold  Muller.  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
November. 

Tyrrell's  Correspondence  of  Cicero. 
Edinburgh  Review,  October. 

Unemployed,  A  Scheme  for  the. 
Samuel  A.  Barnett.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  November. 

The  writer  suggests  “an  agricul¬ 
tural  training  farm— a  technical  school 
in  land  work  —  a  work-field  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  workhouse.” 

Universities  Bill,  The.  W.  Peter¬ 
son.  Scottish  Review,  October. 

University,  The  Income  of  a.  G.  F. 
Browne.  National  Review,  November. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Useless  Knowledge,  The  Cry  for. 
Lord  Armstrong.  Nineteenth  Century, 
November. 

An  answer  to  the  advocates  of  tech¬ 
nical  education. 

Wagner  Bubble,  The :  A  Heply.  C. 
Villiers  Stanford.  Nineteenth  Centu¬ 
ry,  November. 

Wall  Street  as  an  Econotnlc  Factor. 
Brayton  Ives.  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  November. 

Wanted  —  A  New  Textbook.  John 
Glltnary  Shea.  Catholic  Quarterly 
Rerieic,  October. 

'I'he  writer  urges  the  need  of  politi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  the  parochial 
schools. 

Winter,  Where  .Shall  we  Spend  Our? 
A.  W.  (Jreeley.  Scribner's,  November. 

Woman's  Day,  The  Dawn  of. 
Frances  E.  Wiliard.  Our  Day,  No¬ 
vember. 

Women  on  School  Boards.  M.  W. 
.Shinn.  Overland,  November. 

Articles  from  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  mentioned  in  our  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  last  month  were  from  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number.  By  an  error  they  were 
dated  October. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS.  - 

\ 

From  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  we  have  received  the  following  choice  works:  f 
(1.)  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History.  1783-1789.  By  John  ‘ 
Fiske.  Pp.  368.  Price,  82.00. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  John  Fiske's  historical  works  need  not  be  told 
how  thoroughly  accurate  or  how  Intensely  interesting  he  is  as  an  author.  The 
title  of  this  book  itself  tells  an  important  fact,  that  the  critical  period  of  our 
history  lay  between  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  govern-  |' 
ment  under  the  constitution.  His  description  of  “the  results  of  Yorktown,”  j- 
“  Drifting  toward  Anarchy,”  “  Germs  of  Political  Sovereignty,”  “  the  Federal  js, 
convention,”  and  “  Crowning  the  Work  ”  are  as  interesting  as  any  romance.  || 
Of  the  men  who  formed  the  federal  constitution  he  says :  “  There  were  fifty- 
five  men,  all  of  them  respectable  for  family,  and  for  personal  qualities,  —  men 
who  had  been  well  educated  and  had  done  something  whereby  to  earn  recogni¬ 
tion  in  these  troubled  times.”  Twenty-nine  were  university  men;  twenty-six  s 
w'ere  not  university  men.  The  oldest  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  now  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  was  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  aged  i 
twenty-six.  Hamilton  was  thirty,  and  Madison  thirty-six.  Of  the  latter  two, 

Mr.  Fiske  says:  “  Among  political  writers  these  two  men  must  be  ranked  in  i 
the  same  order  with  Aristotle,  Montesquieu,  and  Locke,  and  ‘  The  Federalist,’ 
their  joint  prodiictictn,  as  the  greatest  treatise  on  government  that  has  ever  ' 
been  written.”  This  book  is  highly  commende*!  to  all  students  of  American 
history. 

(2.)  Two  superb  volumes  of  581  pages,  elegantly  printed,  entitled  The  Life  I 
OF  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  I^eader  k 
of  the  lA)ng  Parliament;  with  a  consideration  of  the  English  commonwealth 
as  a  forecast  of  America.  By  James  K.  Hosmer,  Professor  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  i’rice,  84.(X). 

This  new  life  of  Vane  will,  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  great  body  of  literary  students  and  historical  scholars,  both  in  our  land 
and  in  the  mother  country.  Seldom  will  any'  reader  come  across  a  description 
more  graphic,  more  vivid,  than  the  account  here  given  of  the  battle  of  Naseby.  [ 
The  book  is  not  merely  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  it  is  rather  a  history,  and  i 
that  one  of  the  best,  of  England  and  of  New  England,  during  that  wonderful  T 

half  century  from  1612  to  1662.  It  is  a  history  of  Cromwell  and  of  Milton,  of  | 

Winthrop  and  of  Koger  Williams,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  John  Cotton,  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  Miles  Standish,  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  (.'omniis- 
sion  Courts,  of  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads,  of  Baptists  and  (Quakers,  of  Alge^ 
non  Sidney  and  Adam  Smith,  of  James  Otis  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the  | 
Bump  Parliament  and  of  written  constitutions.  Both  in  matter  and  in  man-  I 
ner  this  is  a  rare  book,  and  one  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  history.  | 

r 

(3.)  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  translated  into  English  verse  with  note*.  I 

By  John  Augustine  Wilstach.  In  two  volumes.  Pp.  502  and  509.  85.00  t 

per  set.  t 

The  translator  of  this  immortal  poem  Is  evidently  well  qualified  for  his  task,  j" 
difficult  though  it  be.  Very  many  will  rejoice  to  find  this  poetical  translation  j: 
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go  fairly  done  and  with  such  fidelity  to  the  Italian  poet.  The  notes  at  the  end 
of  each  Canto  are  of  great  value ;  and  not  the  least  among  the  good  qualities 
of  the  book  will  be  found  the  very  valuable  and  extensive  “general  index  ”  of 
more  than  twenty-five  pages,  fine  type,  in  double  columns. 

Mu.  John  C.  Sickley,  Librarian  of  the  City  Library.^  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
has  Issued  nine  “  IJsts  of  Books,  recommended  for  Pupils’  Reading.”  These 
are  severally  for  the  first  primary  grade,  and  the  various  grades  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  schools.  They  are  evidently  selected  with  care,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  is  one  of  great  practical  value.  “  The  books  recommended  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  are  only  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  use  the  library  in  choosing  tlie  books  adapted  to  their  age  and  understand¬ 
ing.”  We  hope  the  good  example  here  set  may  have  a  wide  following. 

Pelol’bet’s  Sunday  School  Sekies:  — 

Peloubet's  Select  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons.  1889.  Pp.  347. 
Price.  81.25. 

lNTEK>iATlONAL  QUESTION  BOOK.  Part  L,  for  the  older  scholars.  Part  IL, 
for  the  children  and  youth.  Part  IIL,  for  little  learners.  Price  of  each,  15 
cents. 

Children's  Sunday  School  Quarterly.  Four  cents  each,  or  16  cents  a 
year. 

The  Sunday  School  Quarterly  and  the  Intermediate  Quarterly. 
Teacher's  edition,  10  cents  a  copy,  or  40  cents  a  year.  Scholar’s  edition,  5 
cents  a  cop\',  or  20  cetits  a  year. 

Golden  Te.xt  and  Bible  Facts.  82.00  per  hundred. 

Our  Sunday  Ap’ternoon  ;  a  children's  Sunday  School  paper  Issued  fortnightly. 
Forty  cents  a  year;  twenty-live  copies  to  one  address,  30  cents ;  also  issued 
weekly,  75  cents  a  year.  Twenty-five  copies  to  one  address,  60  cents  a  year. 

Peloubet's  Class  Book  and  Collection  Envelope.  Cloth  lined,  50  cents 
per  dozen.  I’ublislied  by  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  25  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

A  company  of  young  people  were  rhyming,  when  one  says,  “  I  can  give  you 
sword  that  you  cannot  find  a  rhyme  for.’’  “What  is  it?”  “  Peloubet."  A 
bright  young  man  instantly  replied:  — 

“  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Peloubet 
Can  make  a  good  (juestion  book, — you  bet; 

With  pertinent  facts  they  chink  up  the  cracks, 

But  they  can 't  tell  the  length  of  a  cubit.” 

After  examining  with  some  care  this  entire  set  of  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peloubet's  ” 
Sunday  School  Books,  we're  inclintMl  to  think  that  young  man  was  right. 
They  certainly  have  the  tact  necessary  for  preparing  excellent,  popular  Sun¬ 
day  School  question  books.  This  is  not  an  experimental  series.  They  have 
been  widely  used  for  years  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  are  universally  ap¬ 
proved  by  those  who  have  used  them. 

From  Ticknor  it  Co..  Boston,  we  have  received  the  following:  — 

The  Youngest  Miss  Lorton,  and  other  stories,  by  Nora  Perry.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  290.  Price,  81.50. 

These  stories,  —  and  there  are  ten  of  them  in  the  volume,  —  are  fresh,  bright, 
natural,  and  health}’,  as  everything  is  that  Nora  Perry  writes.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  Christmas  presents  to  girls. 

Xenophon's  IIellenica.  Books  I. —  IV.  By  Irving  J.  Manatt.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.  1888,  Pp.  286.  Price,  81.75. 

The  editor  of  these  new  classical  books  thinks  that  the  IIellenica  “  is  worthy 
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a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Anabasis  in  the  fitting  schools.”  The  type  is  excel- 
lent,  notes  full  and  critical,  with  an  appendix  on  manuscripts,  index  of  proper  i 
names,  and  a  Greek-English  index  in  parallel  columns. 

Thanatopsis  and  othek  Favokite  Poems,  lly  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Compiled  by  !Sara  E.  Ilusted  Lockwood.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1888.  Price, 

.  13  cents. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  btist  of  Bryant's  poems. 

Botany  fok  .Vcademies  and  ('oli.eoes.  By  Annie  ( ’hambers-Ketchum,  A.  M. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1889.  Pp.  192.  Price,  81.00. 

This  book  is  for  advanced  study,  and  consists  of  plant  development  and 
structure  from  seaweed  to  clematis.  It  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations, 
and  a  valuable  manual  of  plants,  including  all  the  known  orders  with  their 
respective  genera.  Mrs.  Ketchum  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  an  enthusiast  in  the  science  of  Botany,  and  has  modelled  her  book 
upon  the  inductive  method  of  .\.  L.  de  Jussieu.  Students  of  this  science  will 
find  this  work  of  great  value. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  have  the  following:  — 

(1.)  Prei’akatohy  French  Header.  By  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  I). 

The  author  believes  that  the  best  method  of  learning  to  read  French  is  to 
read  French;  hence,  this  book  is,  in  no  sense,  a  ‘‘classical  ”  French  reader,  and 
is  not  intended  to  serve  for  a  study  of  French  literature.  The  first  six  selec¬ 
tions  are  not  from  French  sources  at  all,  but  are  translations;  five  of  them  be¬ 
ing  from  Andersen's  tales.  'I'he  selections  are  designed  to  create  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  notes  appear  to  be  judicious  and  the  vocabulary 
is  full. 

(2.)  Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso.  Edited  by  Calvin  Thomas.  Pp.  J81. 

Besides  the  German,  this  book  has  an  extended  introduction  upon  the  gener¬ 
al  character  of  the  work  and  contains  a  very  good  biography  of  Goethe  and  r 
the  characters  of  Tasso.  The  notes  will  be  found  discriminating  and  useful.  . 
The  appendix  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of  literature  bearing  upon  I 
Goethe’s  Tasso. 

(3.)  Selected  1’oems  from  Lamartine's  Meditations.  Edited  by  Prof. 
George  O.  (  urine,  .\.  M.,  Iowa.  i’p.  178. 

This  edition  of  Lamartine's  Meditations  is  evidently  prepared  with  great  care.  ^ 
The  editor  certainly  regards  Lamartine  as  the  dearest  of  all  French  poets.  He 
calls  him  the  “Christian  Virgil,  only  greater,  and  Just  as  pure  and  refined.”  = 
There  is  an  extended  biographical  sketch  by  the  author,  and  copious  notes.  ; 

(4.)  An  Introduction  to  German  at  Sioht.  By  Eugene  H.  Babbitt,  liar-  = 
vard  University.  Pp.  29.  Paper  covers.  I 

This  is  a  short  syllabus  of  elementary  German  grammar,  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ordinary  textbooks.  ^ 

Pen's  Venture.  By  Elvisten  Wright.  Boston  and  Chicago :  (?ongregatlonal  ^ 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society.  12mo.  Pp.  278.  Price,  81.2.*). 
Penelope  Randolph  was  always  having  adventure.  One  day  something  un¬ 
usual  did  happen  to  her.  Something  she  saw  in  the  condition  of  the  cash  girls 
in  a  certain  store  gave  her  a  thought;  the  thought  became  a  plan  ;  the  plan  be-  i 
came  a  venture — Pen's  Venture.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  equip  a 
reading-room  for  cash  girls.  The  venture  was  successful  and  led  to  other  good 
things.  It  is  amusing,  touching,  and  instructive.  I 
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The  JoLi-Y  Ten,  and  Their  Yeah  of  Stories.  By  Afrnos  Carr  Sage.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chi<*ago:  (V)ngrogational  Sunday  Sohool  and  Publishing  SociKy. 
P|).  299.  Price,  81.2.5. 

The  Jolly  Ten  is  the  title  assumed  by  a  band  of  cousins  who  wereaeeustonied 
to  meet  monthly  at  the  “  Pinery,”  with  “  Aunt  Boxy.”  At  her  fireside  the 
Jolly  Ten  play  merry  games,  have  suppers  fiavored  with  innocent  fun,  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  stories —  twelve  stories  during  the  year  —  each  with  its  lesson.  This 
volume  will  make  a  capital  Christmas  or  New  Year's  present  to  the  young. 

Ruth,  the  ('iiristian  Scientist;  or  The  New  Hygeia.  By  John  Chester, 
M.  D.,  P.  1>.  Boston:  11.  11.  Carter  and  Karrick.  Pp.  343. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  “('hristian  .Science,”  which  the  author  says  has  usually 
been  treated  with  ill-advised  panegyric  or  bitter  ridicule.  The  “  treatise  ”  is 
under  the  guise  of  a  love  story.  The  author  endeavors  to  represent  the  views 
of  “  Christian  Scientists  ”  and  of  “  faith-healing."  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
a  philosophical  discourse  upon  an  intricate  theory  can  be  ellectively  carried  on 
under  the  guise  of  a  love  story. 

D.  Ai’I’LETon  &  Co.  send  us  a  new  volume  (No.  8)  in  their  International 
Education  Scries,  edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  I).  It  is  entitled  Memory; 
What  it  is,  and  How  to  Improve  It.  By  David  Kay,  F.  B.  G.  8.  Pp.  334. 
Price,  81.(50. 

This  hook  is  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  Memory  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  of  the  article  on  .Muemoiiics”  in  the  encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.  The  discussion  of  the  memory  has  been  common  to  all  philosophers, 
from  Aristotle  to  Herbert  .Spencer.  We  have  for  a  long  time  needed  just  such 
a  treatise  as  this,  one  which  shall  treat  the  metaphysical  subject  physiologi¬ 
cally,  and  the  physiological  subject  metaphysically.  This  book  discusses 
matter  and  mind,  the  body,  the  .sense,  mental  images,  attention,  association  of 
ideas,  and  memory  —  how  to  improve  it.  It  has  very  numerous  quotations 
from  the  best  authors  of  all  countries  and  all  ages,  and  will  doubtless  prove  to 
be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  upon  this  important  subject. 

Cle.mext's  Civil  Government.  Studies  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  use  in  Public  Schools  by  B.  E.  Clement.  New  York:  A.  Lovell 
&  Co.  Pp.  232. 

This  new  treatise  on  the  United  States  Constitution  begins  with  a  brief  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  colonial  government.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  which  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  confederate  government, 
all  of  which  is  included  in  Part  I.  Part  II.,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
book,  treats,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  the  national  constitution.  Its  plan  is  to 
group  under  one  section  the  various  clauses  relating  to  a  single  topic,  giving 
each  clause,  the  discussion  thereof,  and  ending  with  questions  for  review.  In 
the  main,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  the  author  is  generally  correct  in  his 
statements.  Occasional!}’,  as  in  every  book,  especially  the  first  edition,  may 
be  found  some  slip.  For  instance,  on  page  1(55  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘the  electors 
of  each  state  are  now  requireil  by  law  to  meet  at  their  respective  capitals  and 
there  cast  their  vote  for  President  and  V’^ice-Presldent.”  This  is  not  true.  For 
example:  Electors  in  Bhode  Island  meet  by  law  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  and 
not  at  the  capital.  On  page  212  it  is  stated,  “The  eleventh  amendment  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  state  to  be  sued  by  an  individual.”  Is  that  correct?  The 
Increased  attention  which  is  now  being  given  to  the  study  of  Civil  Government 
in  our  schools  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
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P.  Tekenti  Afki  Andria  et  Heavton  Timokvmenos.  Edited  by  Prof.  An¬ 
drew  F.  West.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  Pp.  265. 

This  new  addition  to  Harper’s  Classical  Series  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lov- 
ers  of  Terence.  The  lonj;  introduction  by  the  author  throws  great  light  upon 
the  work,  and  the  textual  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  prove  of  the  high- 
est  value  to  the  student. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  CAiSAR’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
consisting  of  the  original  and  translation  arranged  on  opposite  pages.  New 
York:  A.  Lovell  <fe  Co.  Pp.  143. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Parallel  Edition  of  the  Classics.’’  That 
large  class  of  teachers  who  approve  of  this  method  of  teaching  will  find  this 
edition  of  Ciesar’s  very  convenient.  The  translation  is  good.  The  book  ig 
well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  well  bound.  It  will  doubtless  have  an  ex¬ 
tended  sale. 

Memory  Systems,  New  and  Old.  By  A.  E.  Middleton,  author  of  “Memory 
Aids  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  New  York:  G.  S.  Fellows  &  Co.,  25  Bond 
Street.  Price,  50  cents. 

First  American  edition  from  the  second  English  edition,  revised.  Enlarged, 
with  Bibliography  of  Mnemonics,  1.32.5-1888,  by  G.  S.  Fellows,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Washington  High  School.  This  little  work  under  the  title  of  “All  About 
Mnemonics”  has  already  passed  through  two  editions  in  England,  and,  with 
important  additions,  it  is  now  presented  to  the  attention  of  American  readers. 
All  Memory  Systems  are  here  treated  quite  impartially.  Both  Loisette  and 
“  Loisette  Exposed”  receive  their  share  of  attention. 

Impressions  I)E  Theatre.  By  Jules  Lemaitre.  Paris:  IL  Leceiie  and  H. 
Gudin.  Pp.  3.54.  Paper. 

In  each  of  the  informal  essays  which  M.  lA‘maitre  has  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  he  has  based  his  criticisms  on  some  particular  representation  of  a  great 
dramatist  like  Corneille  or  Racine.  While  in  general  his  observations  may  not 
be  open  to  serious  objection,  his  estimate  of  M.  Kenan’s  “  Abesse  de  Jonarre” 
as  a  delightful  book  would  certainly  be  astounding,  did  it  not  come  from  a 
Frenchman. 

Der  Zw'ERG  Nase.  By  Wilhelm  Hauff.  Pp.  38. 

Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  By  Dr.  Gustav  Weil.  Pp.  53. 

Boston  :  Charles  H.  Kilboru. 

The  ability  to  read  rapidly  “at  sight”  should  be  the  first  aim  of  everyone 
who  tlesires  to  learn  a  language.  That  it  may  be  attained,  the  selections  chosen 
for  study  should  be  interesting.  And  surely  Hautt's  stories  meet  this  require¬ 
ment,  while  the  tale  of  Ali  Baba  more  than  satisfies  it,  for  will  not  a  German 
translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  seem  a  little  piquant  to  the  beginner? 

From  Cassell  &  Co.,  we  have  two  more  of  their  original  novels.  The  As¬ 
tonishing  History  of  Troy  Town,  by  Q. ;  No.  29  of  the  “  Rainbow  Series,” 
and  The  .Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane.  By  Frank  Barrett;  No.  18  of  the 
“Sunshine  Series  of  Choice  Fiction.”  Price,  25  cents.  For  sale  by  W.  B. 
Clarke  &  Co. 

River-side  Literature  Series.  No.  38.  The  Building  of  the  Shif,  and 
OTHER  Poems.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Extra  number.  Literature  in  School.  An  Address  and  two  Essays,  by 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  Single  numbers,  15  cents.  Yearly  subscription  (six 
numbers),  90  cents.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mitllin  &  Co. 
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The  Congregational  Publishing  Society  have  issued  Pocket  Lessons  for 
Sunday  Schools,  1889,  containing  only  the  scripture  of  the  International 
lessons,  with  Golden  Texts  and  Memory  Verses. 

The  Child  Immanuel;  A  Christmas  Carol  Service,  and  The  Pilgrim  Al¬ 
manac  FOR  Bible  Searchers,  for  1889. 

Pansies  for  'I'hougiits.  From  the  Writings  of  “Pansy”  (Mrs.  G.  K.  Al- 
den).  Compiled  and  arranged  with  an  apnropriate  text  for  each  day,  by 
Grace  Livingston,  author  of  “  A  Chautauqua  Idyl.”  Boston  :  D.  Lothrop 
Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Alden's  earnestness  and  fervor  are  magnetic,  and  all  people  are  charmed 
with  her  bright,  strong,  helpful  stories.  This  volume,  compiled  under  “  Pan¬ 
sy’s”  own  eye,  will  prove  a  treasure  to  all  who  appreciate  lier  writings.  The 
exquisite  cover  with  its  golden  pansies  is  fitly  symbolical  of  the  contents,  and 
the  book  will  make  a  charming  gift  book  for  all  times. 

Beginner's  Hand-Book  of  Chemistry.  By  John  Howard  Appleton,  A.  M.,. 
Professor  of  C’liemistry  in  Brown  University.  New  York:  Chautauqua 
Press,  C.  L.  S.  C.  Department.  805  Broadway.  1888. 

Professor  Appleton  is  well  known  to  students  of  chemistr}"  from  his  very 
accurate  and  scientific  textbooks,  on  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  not 
to  speak  of  “The  Young  Chemist,’*  a  book  especially  adapted  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  of  younger  pupils.  But  this  volume  ought  to  give  him  a  very 
much  wider  reputation.  The  lamented  Richard  A.  Procter  did  incalculable 
good  in  his  popularization  of  science,  and  Professor  Appleton  is  following  ia 
his  footsteps,  though  taking  a  dillerent  branch  of  science.  Tliis  volume  is 
prepared  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  and  though  none  of  the  inaccuracies  of  most  so- 
called  “popular  works”  are  noticeable,  still  the  style  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  readings  of  the  “Circle.”  Tlie  first  feature  apparent  is  tliat  of 
the  fourteen  colored  plates,  illustrating  such  subjects  as  “The  photographer 
at  work,”  “  Arctic  explorers  employing  dynamite  to  open  a  channel,”  and 
“The  process  of  refining  sulpliur.”  Besides  these  plates  and  the  usual  nei'es- 
sary  illustrations,  there  are  several  full-page  portraits  of  Lavoisier,  Berj’elnis, 
Dalton,  Black,  Davy,  and  others.  Professor  Appleton  has  limited  hiiiiself  to 
the  non-metals,  and  promises  a  similar  work  on  the  metals.  The  order  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  scientific,  the  liistorical  and  biographical  sketches  are  full,  and  the  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  affairs  of  every-da)’  life  are  found  throughout  the  volume. 
The  book  is  a  very  great  a^tlition  to  the  unusually  large  list  of  valuable  popu¬ 
lar  works  that  have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  “  Chautauqua.” 

A  College  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  VV'entworth,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Academj'.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1888. 

Neither  author  nor  publisher  need  any  introduction  to  mathematical  teachers 
the  world  over.  No  better  series  of  mathematics  could  be  found  or  even  de¬ 
sired  than  Wentworth’s,  comprising  several  volumes  each  in  Arithmetic,  Al¬ 
gebra,  Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid),  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Analytic 
Geometry,  and  Logarithms.  When  “A  College  Algebra”  was  platied  upoa 
our  desk,  no  recommendation  seemed  to  us  necessary  except  to  mention  the 
fact  of  its  publication.  A  short  space  is  given  to  a  review  of  the  principles  of 
algebra  preceding  Quadratic  Equations,  thus  allowing  plenty  of  space  in  a 
year’s  course  for  a  very  careful  and  full  treatment  of  Higher  Algebra,  includ¬ 
ing  Surds,  Iraaginaries,  Inequalities,  Ratio,  Progressions,  Indeterminates,. 
Binomials,  Logarithms,  Interest,  Choice,  Chance,  Continued  Fractions,  Scales, 
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Theory  of  Numbers,  Variables.  Series,  Determinants,  General  Properties,  etc. 
One  of  the  best  features  in  the  volume  is  the  reference  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter  to  ways  in  which  the  student  may  pursue  the  subject  further,  'fhe 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  algebra,  whether  in  College  or 
High  School. 


St.  Nicholas.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks.  Conducted  by 
.Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Volume  XV.  November  1887,  to  October,  1888.  In 
two  parts.  New'  York:  The  Century  Company.  Pp.  IKJO.  Price  $4.00. 
These  two  volumes  for  Christmas  presents  to  the  young  folks  are  really  some¬ 
thing  superlative.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  the  excellences  of  “This 
primer  of  juveniles.”  The  sixteenth  volume,  which  begins  in  November,  will 
be  w  hat  the  editor  calls  “  An  All-aronnd-the-world  Year.” 

Of  course  the  bulk  of  the  contents,  as  heretofore,  will  relate  to  American 
subjects;  but  young  America  is  always  glad  to  learn  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
outside,  and  the  stories  and  skeUdies  of  foreign  life  which  St.  Xicholas  is  to 
present  will  be  a  remarkably  attractive  feature.  We  have  space  here  for  only 
the  more  prominent  announcements.  There  will  be  ever  so  many  articles  on 
“.Vmerica”;  lots  of  stories  from  Europe;  Papers  on  Siberia,  China,  Japan, 
etc. ;  .\frica,  Australia,  the  .Arctic  Regions,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  more  attractive  or  pouplar  juvenile  than  the  great  favorite 
with  all  the  young  folks,  “St.  Nicholas.” 

Thk  Cexti'kv  Ii.Li  STHATEH  MONTHLY  Maoazink.  May,  1888,  to  October, 
1888.  Vol.  XXXVI.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  Pp.  900.  Price, 
$;f.oo. 

This  is  a  sujierb  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  large  size  and  filled 
with  the  most  valuable  and  entertaining  matter.  The  paper  and  i)rint  are  of 
the  best  and  the  illustrations  simply  superb.  Besides  stories,  essays,  and  mU- 
cellaneous  illustrated  articles,  etc.,  during  the  year,  beginning  with  the  No¬ 
vember  number,  will  be  “Gallery  of  Italian  Masters,”  the  jiapers  by  W.  J. 
Stillman  with  illustrations  by  Timothj'  Cole;  “The  Siberian  Exile  System,” 
>by  Mr.  George  Kennan;  “Stories  of  Louisiana,”  by  George  W.  Cable;  “The 
Komanee  of  Dollard,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood;  “  Lincoln  in  the 
War,”  by  Nicolay  and  Hay;  “Supplementary  War  .Articles”;  articles  on 
•“  Japan,”  “  Ireland,”  and  much  other  valuable  matter.  Surely  never  before 
was  there  such  an  array  of  talent  concentrated  in  one  magazine. 

Thk  Essential.s  ok  Geoihjai'hy  foh  School  Yeah  1888-9.  By  G.  C. 
Fisher.  Fourth  Annual  Publication.  Boston:  N.  E.  Publishing  C<uupauy. 
1888.  Pp.  88.  With  perforated  maps,  50  cents.  Without  maps,  40  cents. 
This  book  is  an  annual  publication,  revised  every  .August,  to  make  it  author¬ 
itative,  noting  the  geographical  changes  that  are  continually  occurring.  It 
■contains  all  the  political  and  descriptive  geography  that  a  pupil  should  be 
required  to  memorize.  As  a  concise  textbook  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil,  the  book  is  invaluable,  and  no  teacher  of  geography  should  undertake 
to  do  w’ithout  it. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  book  are  the  following:  1.  Production* 
are  taught  by  belts  as  determined  by  latitude  and  elevation,  instead  of  the  old 
way  by  states  and  countries.  Knowing  what  belt  a  country  is  in,  a  child 
shoultl  know'  what  its  productions  are.  II.  The  Topical  System  is  carried 
into  the  study  of  the  maps  in  a  manner  to  avoid  that  loss  of  time  which  ha* 
been  occasioned  in  the  past  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  search  laboriously  for 
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this  or  that  bay,  cape,  strait,  etc.  III.  Perforated  Maps  for  map  sketching 
are  sold  either  with  tlie  book  or  separately.  They  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  Geograpliy,  by  substituting  visible  for  verbal  descriptions. 
rV.  The  Statistical  Tables  contained  in  the  appendix  give  mileage  of  rail¬ 
roads,  population,  reigning  sovereigns,  and  other  information  revised  and 
renewed  every  year. 

Excellkxt  Ql'Otatioxs  for  Home  ani>  School.  Selected  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  by  Julia  B.  lloitt,  California.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Pp.  329. 

A  capital  collection  of  gems,  as  “Guides  to  Conduct,"  “Glimpses  of  Na¬ 
ture,"  “  Patriotic  Selections,"  “  Biographical  Eulogies,”  “  Recitations  for 
Younger  Pupils,”  and  “  Proverbs."  These  selections  are  well  chosen  and 
make  a  book  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  schools  but  the  general  reader  and 
families. 

Elf-MENTS  of  Comfosition  AXi)  Hhetohic,  with  copious  exercises  in  both 
criticism  and  construction.  By  Virginia  Waddey,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
Richmond  High  School.  Richmond,  Va.  Richmond:  Everett  Waddey, 
Publisher.  1888.  Pp.  399. 

This  new  Rhetoric  begins,  as  it  should,  with  the  simple  sentence  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  complex  and  compound  sentences  to  the  transformation  of 
elements,  sentences  into  paragraphs,  Concord,  Expression,  Stjde,  Figures  of 
Speech.  Prose,  Poetry,  etc.  It  appears  to  be  methodical,  carefully  written, 
and  to  be  the  result  of  long,  practical  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Its  quotations, 
selections  and  examples  are  numerous  and  of  value.  It  is  cordially  commended 
to  the  careful  examination  of  teachers. 

Boston  AND  Its  SunuKBS.  A  Guide  Book.  Boston:  Stanley  &  Usher.  1888. 
Pp.  204.  With  a  map. 

This  is  a  capital  little  guide  book  for  Boston  and  vicinity.  It  gives  numer¬ 
ous  “  walks  about  Boston,"  thus  reaching  by  the  shortest  way  the  most 
conspicuous  places.  The  descriptions  are  brief,  clear,  and  just  what  one  wants. 
It  should  have  a  large  sale  and  will  be  found  of  value  to  teachers. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent 
OF  Public  Instruction  of  New  Jersey  for  1887.  Newton :  The  John  L. 
Murphy  Publishing  Co.,  Printers.  1888. 

A  very  sensible  report  containing  much  valuable  information  concerning 
education  in  this  state  and  some  excellent  suggestions  on  important  subjects. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  topics:  School  Libraries,  At¬ 
tendance,  Terms  of  Service,  Modern  Certificates,  and  Increase  of  Salaries. 

Forty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  1887.  Lansing.  1888. 

Superintendent  Estabrook  makes  in  this  report  many  important  suggestions, 
especially  upon  The  Function  of  the  Public  School,  County  Supervision,  Tem¬ 
perance  Teaching,  The  Township  System,  and  Teachers’  Institutes.  The 
schools  of  Michigan  are  evidently  in  good  condition. 

Civil  Government  for  Common  Schools.  I’repared  as  a  Manual  for  Public 
Instruction  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  By  Henry  C.  Northam.  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  little  textbook  has  passed  through  three  editions.  It  begins  with  the 
smallest  municipal  divisions,  districts,  and  towmships,  and  passes  on  through 
counties  and  states  to  our  national  government.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
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useful  matter,  historical  and  political.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this  sort  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Thk  Dime  Question  Book  in  BooKKEEriNO.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  1888. 

■  III  this  little  book  for  ten  cents,  sixty-three  important  topics  are  briefly 
treated.  If  you  are  teaching  this  subject,  send  for  a  copy. 

•“The  Table  is  Set.”  A  Comedy  in  one  Act.  Adapted  from  the  German,  by 
Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M.  Sj’racuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1888.  Ten 
cents. 

A  capital  little  play,  with  its  moral  so  easy  that  anybody  can  see  it. 

Town  and  ("ountry  School  Buildings.  A  collection  of  I’lans  and  Designs 
for  Schools  of  various  sizes,  graded  and  ungraded,  with  descriptions  of  con¬ 
struction  of  sanitary  arrangements,  liglit,  heat,  and  ventilation.  By  E.  C. 
Gardner,  architect.  Xew  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  Co.  1888. 

This  entirely  new  work  will  be  welcomed  by  multitudes.  It  will  proves 
“God  send”  to  all  those  towns  and  districts  tlirongliout  the  country,  which 
have  schoolhouses  to  build.  The  plans  begin  with  a  clieap  building  of  logs 
for  pioneer  wants.  It  then  describes  how  temporary  expedients  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  a  cheap  building  of  one  room  built  of  rough  lumber.  Then  a  sin¬ 
gle  room  with  abundant  conveniences;  then  the  same  plan  with  a  diflerent 
exterior;  then  a  country  schoolhouse  adapted  to  a  multitude  of  cases,  with 
different  elevations,  perspective,  floor  plans,  and  details.  After  this  the  archi¬ 
tect  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  houses  for  village  and  town  schools,  some 
cheaper,  some  more  expensive,  some  of  wood,  some  of  brick,  and  some  of 
Stone.  These  plans  are  for  neat,  comfortable,  artistic  buiidings.  The  value 
of  different  materials  for  building  is  discussed,  and  such  important  matters  as 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  are  thoroughly  considered.  The  influence  of 
these  plans  should  unquestionably  be  great  in  improving  the  style  and  the 
comfort  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  land.  The  book  is  excellently  printed 
on  the  best  paper,  with  elegant  engravings,  and  the  publishers  are  deserving 
of  high  praise  for  the  volume. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  last  six  numbers  of  O  Ensino,  —  “  Instruction,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Tlieophilo  Ferreira,  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  It  is  a  bright  little  octavo 
sheet  of  sixteen  pages,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  educational  topics.  It  is 
issued  every  fortnight,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  While  far  more  limited 
in  scope  than  the  educational  journals  of  America,  it  contains  serviceable  dis¬ 
cussions  of  such  questions  as  the  following:  “Inspection  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Instruction”;  “Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Lyceums”; 
“  Characteristic  Differences  between  the  Pedagogical  Schools  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England  ”;  “  Polymathy,  a  Study  of  tlie  Psychical  Development  of 
the  Child”;  “The  Teaching  of  Sewing  and  other  Branches  of  Women's  Work 
in  the  Higher  Schools”;  besides  book  reviews,  practical  problems  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  grammar,  etc.,  and  a  resume  of  oflicial  acts  and  documents  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  VVe  send  greeting  to  our  younger  sister  across 
the  sea,  and  wish  her  a  constantly  widening  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  success  in  bearing  onward  the  sacred  torch  of  learning  in  the  land  of 
da  Gama  and  Camoeus. 

The  latest  numbers  of  Cassell’s  National  Library  are  No.  139.  Thb 
Schoolmaster,  by  Roger  Ascham.  No.  140.  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Dion, 
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Bkcti  s,  Artaxkkxes,  Galba,  and  Otho.  No.  141.  Tour  throcctH  the 
Eastern  CODNTiES  OF  England,  1722.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  No.  142.  King 
Henry  V.  By  VViUiam  Shakespeare.  No.  143.  Complaints,  By  Edmund 
Spenser.  No.  144.  The  Ci  rse  of  Keiiama.  By  Robert  Southey.  No.  145. 
Essays  on  Mankind  and  Political  Arithmetic.  By  Sir  William  Petty. 
No,  146.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  By  William  Shakespeare.  No.  147. 
Essays  on  Burns  and  Scott.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  No.  148.  Plutarch’s 
Lives  of  Nicias,  Crassus,  Aratus,  and  Theseus. 

Metric  Tables  and  Problems.  By  Oscar  Granger.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C. 

W/Bardeen.  Paper.  Pp.  23. 

Self-Teaching  Needlework  Mani'als.  Adapted  to  the  latest  require¬ 
ments  of  the  New  ('ode.  By  Emily  G.  Jones.  London  and  New  York :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co. 

Manuals  on  the  teaching  of  needlework  are  seldom  seen  in  this  country. 
This  reliable  and  enterprising  firm  have  given  to  the  public  a  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  on  this  subject  that  are  of  great  value.  In  Germany  and  England, 
works  on  the  art  of  needlework  and  dress-cutting  and  titling  are  much  more 
numerous;  but  here  these  clear  and  concise  manuals  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  teacher  of  sewing,  and  also  to  all  interested  in  the  best  method  of  mend¬ 
ing  and  dress-cutting.  The  series  consists  of  five  books,  each  one  being  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  diagrams.  'The  exercises  are  given  in  language  that  the 
youngest  children  can  hardly  fail  to  comprehend,  and  made  still  more  simple 
by  means  of  the  various  cuts  of  tlie  work  at  all  stages  of  progression.  The 
books  teach  liow  to  liem,  seam,  tuck,  and  gather;  how  to  knit,  darn,  button¬ 
hole,  and  mend,  and  also  show  the  first  rudiments  of  cutting  out. 

Dress  Cutting  Out;  with  Diagrams  on  Sectional  Paper.  A  simple  system 
for  Class  and  Self-Teaching.  By  Mrs,  Henry  Grenfell  and  Miss  Baker.  Lon¬ 
don;  Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co,,  and  New  York:  1.5.East  16th  Street. 

This  system  of  dress  cutting  out  would  he  found  useful  in  schools  and  fami¬ 
lies  throughout  the  land.  Many  a  woman  would  not  only  find  it  possible,  but 
easy  to  make  her  own  dresses  wltli  this  aid.  The  diagrams  are  full-size  and 
very  clear,  and  each  step  in  the  work  is  clearly  stated  and  will  be  found  very 
simple.  The  diagrams  tell  where  to  take  each  measurement  and  how  to  use  it 
after  it  has  been  taken.  We  feel  sure  that  any  one  who  tries  this  system  will 
be  delighted  with  it. 

A  Common  Sense  Elementary  Conversation  Grammar  of  the  German 

Language;  with  Exercises,  Readings,  and  Conversations,  By  Dr,  Oscar 

Weineck.  New  York:  F.  W.  Christern.  Boston:  Carl  Schonhof.  Pp. 

225.  Price  31.00. 

Well  printed,  well  planned,  well  executed.  It  will  evidently  keep  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  pupils  and  improve  their  powers  of  conversation.  The  teacher  of 
German  should  examine  this  new  work.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  public 
school  work  of  New  York  City. 

Ginn  &  Co.  are  to  be  the  American  publishers  of  the  Classical  Review 
which  is  published  in  London,  and  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  most 
eminent  classical  scholars  of  Great  Britain.  American  scholars  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  editorship. 
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MA  GA  ZINES  RE  CEl  VED. 

The  following  articles  in  tlie  current  numbers  of  our  leading  magazines  are  thought 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  tlie  readers  of  tliis  magazine  :  — 

Tile  opening  article  in  tiie  November  number  of  the  Century  is  one  of  particular  value 
and  interest.  It  is  entitled  " The  (iuilds  of  the  City  of  Lomion,”  written  by  Noriuan 

Moore,  with  numerous  iilustrations  by  Joseph  Penneii. - The  December  nuniber  of  TM» 

Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a  timeiy  articie  on ‘'The  Future  of  the  Cuuntv  College _ _ 

Among  the*  gt>od  things,”  in  the  December  f/arprr’s,  am  a  story  by  Walter  Itesant,— 
•‘The  Last  Mass,”  —  a  farce  by  Howells,”  A  Christmas  Mystery  in  the  Fifteenth  Century," 
and  a  charmingly  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  article  on  the  appearance  of  the 

woo<l8  ami  memiows  at  micinight,  oy  William  ilamiiton  fiibson. - The  openingarti- 

cle  alone,  in  the  December  number  of  NVrii/ier,  •*  Winter  in  the  Adriomiacks,”  is  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  magazine.  It  is  beautifully  written  with  excelient  iliustrationg, 
and  makes  one  iotig  to  take  just  such  a  trip  as  (iiti  the  author,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

- “The  City  of  a  Prince,”  a  romantic  chapter  in  Te.xas  iiistory,  is  conciudc«i  in  the 

November  number  of  The  Magazine  of  American  Iiistory.  One  of  the  interesting  articiei 
in  this  valuable  magazine  is  “  Itostoii  in  1741,  and  Governor  Shirley,”  by  .Justin  Winsor. 

- Some  valuable  information  will  be  found  in  an  articie,  entitle<i  “  Tite  Largest  Kg. 

tate  in  the  Woriii,”  in  tlie  November  Orerland  .ifonthly. - (Jail  Hamilton  has  contrib¬ 

uted  an  article  on  “  Catholicism  and  Public  .Schools,”  in  tlie  .November  number  of  the 

\orth  American  Iteriew. - .\  particularly  attractive  article  on  “The  Household  of  John 

(juincy  Adams,”  is  to  be  found  in  the  ITide  Airake  for  .November. - /Joofc  Chat  for  Octo¬ 

ber  contains  a  well-selected  and  valuable  list  of  stamiaril  books  in  ail  departments  of 

literature,  with  tlieir  prices,  suitable  for  holiday  gifts  and  the  library. - An  article  on 

‘‘  Harvard  College,”  by  Cliarles  Hacon,  will  be  lound  in  the  Dcci'inber  number  of  Frank 

Leslie's  Illustrated  Magazine. - HlarlcirooiVs  Edinburg  Magazine  for  October,  contains  an 

article  on  the ‘‘ Knglisb  Peasantry.” - In  tlie  American  .Uaynci/ic  for  .November  is  an 

article  on  the  ”  First  American  Kmbassy  to  I’ekiii.” - .J.  H.  Lippincott  Company  ar« 

publishing  in  Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  funn  month  to  month, ‘‘ Our  One  Hundred 
Questions.”  Kacb  month  contains  four  or  live  questions,  such  as  “  Who  was  the  origl- 
mil  of  .Sam  Weller?”  ‘‘What  bridge  does  Hood  celebrate  as  Hie  Kridge  of  Sighs?” 

and  answers  to  tlie  same. - In  the  December  number  of  the  Forum  is  a  bright  article 

on  “  A  Kcign  of  Law  in  Spelling.” 

PA  MPJIL  E  TS  RE  CEl  VED. 

The  Bryant  Literary  Union,  Erening  Post  Building,  New  York,  have  Issued  a  choice 
pamphlet  describing  their  lecturers  and  lectures.  Tho.se  who  are  arranging  ‘‘  courses  * 

would  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy. - ftoport  of  the  Women's  Kducational  and  Industrial 

Union,  Ifitt**,  Boston. - .State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  .Mass.  Catalogue  and  CiF 

cular,  July  1,  iSS-S.  Forty-eighth  year.  Number  of  stmients  lor  tlie  year,  young  men, 

Ot;  young  women.  1U4;  total,  ibi;  number  of  instructore,  14. - The  Itomaii  (Jathollc 

Church  and  the  .School  Question.  By  Kdwin  D.  Mead,  Boston.  George  H.  Kills.  1888. 
15  cents  This  is  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Mead,  October  1,  before  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  League,  in  Boston  revised  and  expaiideil.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  masterly  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  Let  every  teacher  Interested  in  tlie  present  con¬ 
troversy  send  for  a  copy  aud  read  it. - Papers  of  the  American  Historical  As.soclatlon. 

Vol.  ill.  No.  1.  Keports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  May,  1S,S7.  By  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams.  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  capital  report  of  a  brilliant  and  valuable  convention, - .Mom'igraphs  of  the 

Industrial  Kducalion  .\ssociation.  Aspects  of  Educut 'ion.  By  Hscar  Browning,  Kngland. 

*»  cents. - Annual  Report  of  the  Scliool  Comiiiitlee  of  Providence,  .June,  1888.  With 

reports  from  the  siiperiutendent  and  the  several  branches  of  the  High  School  course  of 

study  of  the  I'ubllc  .Schools  of  Adams,  .Mass.,  1888. - A  .Memorial  Dde.  Written  for  the 

35tli  anniversary  of  the  First  Congregational  (Jhiirch,  Hyde  Park,  .Mass. - Annual  Ke- 

port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pulilic  .Scliools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  1888. - The  Obliga¬ 

tions  of  til''  Citizen.  By  Hon.  Kdwanl  L.  Pierce,  Boston.  A  capital  address,  on  a  timely 

subject  and  treated  in  a  masterly  iiianiier. - Kimctallistn  in  Kurope.  Ki'ports  from 

the  Consuls  of  tile  United  .States.  No.  87.  December.  1.^87.  Washington;  Goveriiiiient 
Printing  <  Htlce. - Marietta  Ontemiial  Nutnber  of  the  Oliio  Arclneological  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Quarterly.  .June,  1888  #l.(l(i.  A  graphic  and  exceedingly  interesting  bistorj'  of  till* 

great  celebration.  .Many  teacliers  would  be  greatly  interested  in  it. - The  .Swain 

Free  School.  Seventh  year.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1888. - Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  1888.  A  full  descriptive  circular,  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  work  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  excellent  Institution.  —  Some  Theological  Burdens  Removed.  By  William 

B.irrows,  D.  D.  Republished  from  The  .Indorer  Iteriew,  September,  1888  - Monosyllabic 

Words,  resulting  from  the  Kxercises  on  Drill  Charts.  By  Miss  Sarah  Fuller.  Horace 

Mann  .•ichool  for  the  Deaf,  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Bos'on. - Manual 

Training  and  the  Blair  Bill.  By  A.  P.  .Marble,  I’h.  1).,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mae*. 
Read  at  the  National  Kilucational  Association  Department  of  Superintendence,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  February,  1888.  Boston.  George  B.  Meleney,  9  Franklin  street,  Bos'on. 
Price,  15  cents.  A  vigorous  discussion  of  a  vital  subject.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the 
author  or  not,  he  will  read  this  iiamplilet  with  Interest.  Beatty’s  Short  .Method  of  Com¬ 
puting  Interest.  By  Henry  I'eatty,  Massillon,  Ohio. - Pulili'c  .Scliools  of  the  Disiriot 

of  Columbia.  Cooking.  Three  years  course.  Teachers’ .Manual  - Tlie  N.  E.  Associa¬ 

tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  .Schools.  Addresses  and  Proceedings  at  the  Third 
Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  8'8. - University  of  Michigan.  Philosophical  Papers  Sec¬ 

ond  series.  No.  4.  The  Ethics  of  Bishop  Butler  and  Immanuel  Kant.  By  Webster  Cook. 
1888.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Denin  Board  of  Education,  September,  1888.  Tbl* 
valuable  I'eport,  in  addition  to  other  important  matters,  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Denin 
has  made  provision  for  a  large  public  library,  which  shall  occupy  one  wing  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  High  School  Building,  one  of  the  finest  public  scliool  houses  in  the  whole  country- 
Superintendent  Gove  expresses  his  loyalty  to  the  American  Public  School  system,  and 
of  maimal  training  he  says:  ‘‘For  a  number  of  boys,  a  manual  training  school  is  un- 
qnestlonably  the  best,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls,  a  well-conducted  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  most  needed." 


